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Oldest American Firm of Pipe Organ Builders 


THE REUTER OOK & 
| ASTINGS 
The Reuter Pipe Organ COMPAN Y 


is an organ of distinc- 
tive merit, one that is Announce the completion of 


built strictly upon a 
basis of quality. :: :: One Hundred Years 








of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook in 
1827. Thirty years later Francis H. Hastings 
joined the firm, retaining his interest until his 
7 death in 1916. Some years prior to this date 
Mr. Hastings turned over the active manage- 
ment to his associates, the present owners. 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. Main Office and Works: 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS KENDAL GREEN .. . . MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ASHEV!LLE 
































ROCHESTER 
ORGANS. 


Tonal plans balanced 





and effective. 


Action fast and 
dependable. 


Consoles complete 
and convenient. 


ROCHESTER ORGAN COMPANY, INC. 


Organs for Churches, Auditoriums & Residences 
P. O. BOX 98 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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BIG CONTRACT AWARDED TO _ ESTEY 


For Seven Large Three-Manual Reproducing Organs for 
New York City High Schools at a Cost of $168,000 





the organ industry, the Estey Organ Company has been 

awarded the contract for building pipe organs for seven of 
the large New York City High Schools. It is one of the largest 
organ-building orders ever recorded in the trade, and larger than 
any other one contract ever negotiated by the Estey Company. 

The actual sum involved in the contract is $168,000, making 
the cost of the seven organs average approximately $24,000 each. 
The specifications call for instruments identically alike for each 
of the seven’schools, and each organ is to be equipped with auto- 
matic player. The contract, finally signed this month, calls for 
delivery of the organs within one year from date. 

When these seven Estey organs are installed, New York City 
schools will have embarked on a program of musical education 
and appreciation with organ equipment which will outrank that 
of any other city in the country, but this is only a beginning of 
the program. Additional appropriations have been made for still 
further use of the pipe organ in the large high schools of the city, 
giving a permanent recognition to the importance of the pipe 
organ in school music courses. 


me 
if N the face of some of the keenest competition in the history of 


If interested in getting estimates for school organs, write to 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, General Sales Headquarters, 642 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Recital 
Selections 


PROGRAMS from the same organist 
will not be included in consecutive issues. 
Preferential treatment will be accorded 
organists who observe the following re- 
quests: 

1. Write your own program lists, fol- 
low the style as adopted for these col- 
umns, and include only such organ num- 
bers as you recommend to your col- 
leagues. 

2. Mark any number that has made an 
especially favorable impression on your 
audience. 

3. Quote a full program only when vou 
have an especially effective one, or when 
it is of special character, national, his- 
torical, etc.; mark }. 

4. Print the name. of the organ builder 
on the program with your own, and when 
vou have done so, indicate it by * in front 
of your own name on vour written list. 

5. Collect your programs through the 
month, condense them all into one list, 
and mail so as to reach this office by the 
ist of alternate months; send with your 
written list a copy of each printed pro- 
gram quoted from. 


+DR. FREDERIC T. EGENER 

WELLAND AVE., UNITED—TORONTO 
Bach—Fantasie and Fugue Gm 
Sibelius—Valse Triste 
Rimsky-Korsakoff—Flight of Bumblebee 
Stewart—Hawaiian National Airs 
Mendelssohn—Overture Midsummer 

Dream 
Bizet—Fantasia, Carmen 
Rubinstein—Kammenoi Ostrow 
Mulet—Carillon-Sortie 

C. HAROLD EINECKE 
PARK CONGREGATIONAL—GRAND RAPIDS 

+Liszt—Prelude and Fugue B-A-C-H 
Nevin—Silver Clouds 
Bach—Sonatina 
Vibbard—Indian Serenade 
Jacob—Sunrise (Burgundy Hours) 
Improvisation 
Beethoven—Minuet G 
Sullivan—Lost Chord 


+Clokey—Sketches from Nature 
Kinder—In Moonlight 
Hollins—Spring Song 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Improvisation 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile D 
Old English—Drink to Me Only 


Rogers—Toccata 


+Faulkes—Ein Feste Burg 
Wagner—Liebestod (Tristan) 
Clokey—Fireside Fancies 
Gluck—Minuet (Orpheus) 
Handel—Largo 

Mills—The Lark 
Wagner—Evening Star 
Verdi—Grand March (Aida) 


+Sowerby—Rejoice Ye Pure 
MacDowell—Wild Rose. Water Lily. 
Bach—St. Ann’s Fugue 
Bonnet—Romance Sans Paroles 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Kreisler—Old Refrain 

Widor—Finale (2nd) 


+Malling—Gethsemane 
Karg-Elert—An Wasserflussen Bab: lon 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Lemaigre—Stabat Mater 
Bach—Haupt Voll Blut un Wunden 
Rubinstein—Kammenoi Ostrow 
Lester—Ebon Lute 
Gaul—Easter on Mt. Rubidoux 
FRED FAASSEN 
SHILO TABERNACLE—ZION, ILL. 
Noble—Stracathro 
Lemmens—Marche Pontificale 
Johnston—Resurrection Morn 
Clokey—Wind in the Trees 
Brewer—Springtime Sketch 
Noble—Prelude, Gloria Domini 
Guilmant—Invocation Bf 
Nevin—Dawn 
Kramer—Morning Song 
Jenkins—Dawn 
*+FREDERICK C. FERINGER 
FIRST PRESB.—SEATTLE, WASH. 
Mendelssohn—Overture Midsummer 
Night 
Gaul— Mist 
Bach—My Spirit was in Heaviness 
Rogers—Adagio. Scherzo. 
Debussy—La Fille aux Cheveux 
Yon—Second Concert Study 
Sibilius—Finlandia 
Sullivan—Lost Chord 
Lux—Sanctissima Fantasie 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 





















































*+G. CRISS SIMPSON 

FIRST METH.—JOPLIN, MO. 
Widor—Allegro (6th) 
Dallier—Morning Star 
Bach—Vivace, Son. 2 
Franck—Andante (Piece Symphonique) 
Bach—Prelude Ef 
Widor—Allegro Cantabile (5th) 
Cellier—Peaceful Valley 
Parker—Scherzino 
Shelley—Cantilene 
Mendelssohn—Spring Song 
Widor—Toccata (5th) 

RALPH H. BRIGHAM 

EMMANUEL CHURCH—ROCKFORD, ILL. 
20th Recital 

Verdi—Rigoletto selections 
German—3 Henry VIII Dances 
Drigo—Serenade 
Sellers—Radiance 
Speaks—Road to Mandalay 
Herbert—Dream Melody 
Shelly—Fanfare d’Orgue 

H. L. YERRINGTON 

CONGREGATIONAL—NORWICH, CONN. 

Brewer—Triumphal March 
Stoughton—Legend of the Desert 
Nevin—Sketches of the City 
Stebbins—Lilting Springtime 
Diggle—American Fantasy 























Deagan Cathedral Chimes 


No organ need be denied the singular effectiveness 
of Deagan Cathedral Chimes. Genuine Deagan 
Chimes are available in six different classes—a class 


for every need, Minutely accurate tuning is a char- 
acteristic of all... . Your builder will be glad to quote 
you a price on Deagan Chimes completely installed. 


D 


ORGAN 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. :: 


Deagan Building :: 


MN d_ 


PERCUSSIONS 


Chicago 









Hittcreen, Lane & Company 


again receive appreciative tribute for the artistic 
| and economic installation of a four-manual and 
echo organ of seventy-eight stops at the 
Brainerd Presbyterian Church, Easton, Pa. 










FRANK L. CHIPMAN 


EASTON, PA. 
April 30th, 1930. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
_ ATTEN: Mr. Gustav F. Doehring. 
Dear Mr. Doehring:— 


It gives me great pleasure to advise you 
that we are entirely satisfied with the re- 
sults you have obtained on our organ at the 


bine, pay 4 Brainerd Presbyterian Church of this city. 
sq weveee WUUEEEEE EOE BeEREGy 7 ‘ 


= poeueeecee ~ y : ; 
Pe MN tigy, o<5 You have accomplished on it everything 


FPS SEES BW AIO IIE RP GASETCTOE MOS EAP POOLS OTE hes ASE AAR =p Pah Fs 


pass 


you promised and if anything, more than » 
that, notwithstanding the fact that other 
makers advised us that this organ could not 
be economically built. 


This letter is written without solicitation 
and we would be glad at any time to have 
you refer prospective clients to us. 


Fo NF EWEN SSIES PIERO IIH "EY PDRN TD 


Sincerely yours, 
Signed 
Frank L. Chipman, 
Chairman of Music Committee. 
John Van Vorst, 





2908 AON AND NRCS Et SNR Ren 


Console at Brainerd Presbyterian Church Or ganist. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
Organ Builders, ALLIANCE. OHIO 


Branch Offices: 


Will A. Watkin Co. - - - - = Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. - - - Honolulu, Hawaii 
G. F. Dohring - 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 1010 Fred W.A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, III. 
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*PERCY M. LINEBAUGH 
SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
Faulkes—Festival Prelude 
Bossi—Ave Maria 
Macfarlane—Spring Song 
West—Passacaglia 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
Dvorak—Largo (New World) 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Boellmann—Toccata (Gothique) 
Mr. Linebaugh was assisted by Mr. M. 

P. Moller, Jr., in two baritone solos. 


*+PROF. L. K. MAESCH 
7TH DAY BAPTIST—ALFRED, N. Y. 

Dedicating 3-40 Moller, June 9, 1930 
Franck—Chorale Am 
Karg-Elert—Clair de Lune 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Bach—Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Rogers—Cantilene 
Korsakoff—Bumble-Bee 
Tchaikowsky—Marche Slav 
Dupre—Cortege et Litanie 
Kinder—Moonlight 
Gaul—Daguerrotype of an Old Mother 
Widor—Toccata (5th) 

Prof. Maesch, of the faculty of Law- 
rence Conservatory, Appleton, Wis., is 
the author of the stoplist of the new or- 
gan dedicated with this program. 


EDWARD G. MEAD 
NATIONAL BAPTIST—OXFORD, OHIO 

Mendelssohn—First Sonata Fm 
Franck—Cantabile 
Vierne—Scherzo E (2nd) 
Bach—Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Truette—Meditation 
Guilmant—Caprice Bf 
Darke—Choralprelude St. Peter 
Yon—Minuetto Antico 
Widor—Toccata (5th) 


CATHERINE MORGAN 
HAWS AVE. METH.—NORRISTOWN, PA. 

Bach—Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Franck—Pastorale 
Vierne—Scherzo (2nd) 
Debussy—Afternoon of a Faun 
Lemare—The Bee 

The Firefly 

The Glow-worm 
Goodwin—Fountain Sparkling 
Morgan—Shadow Fantasy 


CARLOS NEWMAN 
ZION LUTH.—PORT RICHMOND, S. I. 

Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Franck—Chorale Am 
Karg-Elert—Bouree et Musette 
Mozart—Minuet 
Reger—Lullaby 
Kuzdo—Country Dance 
Nevin—Will o’the Wisp 
Kinder—At Evening 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 

HAROLD SCHWAB 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY 

Dunham—Fantasia Dm 


Yon—Minuetto Antico 
Weaver—The Squirrel 
Capon—Scherzo (ms) 


Faulkes—Cantilene Pastorale 
Berwald—Shepherd and Mockingbird 


MISS BETH TYLER 
ATHENS COLLEGE 
Pupil of Prof. Frank M. Church 
+Bach—Prelude and Fugue 
Tchaikowsky—Dance of Reed Flutes 
Wagner—Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Sheldon—Minuet 
Noble—Rockingham Prelude 
Guilmant—Verset-Fantasie 
Buck—Variations Home Sweet Home 
Park V. Hogan—Plaint 
George F. Pabst—Fanfare D 
George Henry Day—Rex Gloriae 
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MISS EVELYN STRICKLAND 
ATHENS COLLEGE 
Pupil of Prof. Frank M. Church 
+Bach—Prelude and Fugue Bf 
Widor—Andante Cantabile (4th) 
Harris—Finale A 
Ceiga—Clouds 
Jenkins—Dawn 
Dickinson—Storm King Intermezzo 
Meale—Serenade at Sunset 
Stewart—Enchanted Isle 
Wagner—Int. 3, Lohengrin 
Karg-Elert—Sunset 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse (organ- 
piano duet arrangement, with Prof. 
Church) 


PROF. MARSHALL BIDWELL 
OMAHA AND LINCOLN PROGRAM 

+Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Bach—Sinfonia 
Gluck—Gavotte 
Widor—Allegro Vivace (5th) 
Karg-Elert—Clair de Lune 
Jacob—Sunrise 
Widor—Scherzo 
Londonderry Air 
Wagner—Isolde’s Liebestod 
Palmgren—Maynight 


‘Gigout—Toccata 


*+SHELDON FOOTE 

EL DORADO, ARK. 
Wagner—March (Tannhauser) 
Drdla—Souvenir 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Mendelssohn—Sonata A 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Kinder—Toccata D 


+Corelli—Preludio, Allemande (Suite F) 
Dvorak—Humoresque 
Kinder—Springtime 

Schminke—Marche Russe 
Tchaikowsky—Andante (Pathetique) 
Bonnet—Rhapsodie 


ROBERT A. IRVIN 

GRACE CHURCH—MONROE, LA 
+Handel—Sarabande 
Beethoven—Minuet G 
E!gar—Salut d’Amour 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Silver—Rhapsody 
Frysinger—Vesperale 
Nevin—L’Arlequin 
Wagner—Traume 
Widor—Scherzo (4th) 
Dubois—Laus Deo 
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}+Ferrata—Overture Triomphale 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
Gaul—At the Foot of Fujiyama 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Russolo—Chimes of St. Mark’s 
MacDowell—To a Wild Rose 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Widor—Toccata (5th) 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 

TRINITY CATHEDRAL—CLEVELAND 
+Neuhoff—Phantasie-Sonate 
Reger—Jesus meine Zuversicht 
Reubke—Fugue (94th Psalm) 
Clokey— 

Woodland Idyll 

Dripping Spring 

Pipes of Pan 
Bartlett—Toccata E 
Bairstow—Evening Sing s 
Wagner—Ride of Valkyries 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 

CITY COLLEGE—NEW YORK 
Guilmant—Sonata 1 
Arensky—Romance. Gavotte. 
Bossi—Beatitude 
Foote—Nocturne 
Faulkes—Ein Feste Burg 
Bossi—Colloquy with Swallows 
Gliere—Prelude 
Moussorgsky—Une Larme 
Reger—Pastorale. Capriccio. 
Hollins—Spring Song 
Tchaikowsky—Andante (5th) 
Listz—Weeping, Mourning, Fearing 
Moe—Alpine Suite 
Pachilski—Moment Musical 
Cui—Novelette 
Rebikoff—Children Skate 
Rebikoff—Littie Girl Sings Lullaby 


“JENNA M. BLAUVELT 
BAPTIST—NANUET, N. Y. 

Stern—Postlude 
Mason—Dawn 
Fibish—Pensive Mood 
Wright—The Faun 
Ponce—Little Star 
Lemont—Caress 
Ager—Happy Days 
Burke—Carolina Moon 
Burke—Tiptoe Through the Tulips 
Lemare—Londonderry Air 
Handel—Air a la Bourrie : 
Nevin—Rosary { 
Ries—Adagio i 
Silver—Jubilate Deo 




















Palmer Christian 








His 


Programs 

















“are unique.in their happy com- 
bination of the two desirable 
elements of high technical worth 
and keen musical enjoyment.” 


Management: Bogue-Laberge Management, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New York 
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Control or Expression of the tone of a Pipe Organ is of prime importance, just as the charm of an orchestra 
lies to a great extent in the expression each artist has of his individual instrument. 






















This Expression in a Pipe Organ can only be obtained by swell shades and mechanism to operate them; they 
must be sensitive, precise, and be speedy and noiseless in operation. 


As a relatively small number of organists have had the opportunity of testing our new swell shades an1 
engine for operating them, and as each one of them has been most favorably impressed with their 
marvelous speed and quiet and sensitive operation, we are repeating the illustration and explanation 
which appeared last August. 


ane, 


CLOSED OPEN 
} / 


1. Steel Plate Construction 
Avoiding swelling, shrinking, or warping. 
2. Diamond Shape . 


Giving greater strength, stiffness, and sound-stopping qualities. Three folds in each plate. Special 
insulation preventing transmission of vibration. Weight at center where there is small amount of 
motion, lighter at edges where motion is greatest. 























aN nate ether 


3. Less Tone-Obstruction when Open 
Owing to narrower edges, more tone opening is obtained with the same motion. 


4, Air-Gap Clearance 


Shades do not close on each other or on any fixed stop, but clear each other by a definite minute 
space, which gives less tone leakage than thick felt plus the average fit of shades. This feature makes 
closing noise impossible. 


5. Minimum Weight 


Reduced moving weight allows for higher travelling speeds, as there is less inertia and momentum. 


Special machines have been designed and built in the Austin factory 
to manufacture these new shades on a basis of micrometer precision, and 


Patents are Applied for. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. - _— Hartford, Conn. 


13-6-331 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Church, Concert and Theater 
A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name ‘and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 


BENNA MOE 

ALPINE SUITE 
This is one of the most practical and uniformly good 
Suites that have reached the reviewers in some seasons. 
There are only four movements, all of them good. 

MORNING, 4p. e. Opening with top A-flat alone for 
two measures, then the D-flat chord, and a very mild 
movement begins. There is a repose, a build-up, a yearn- 
ing, a harmonic sturdiness, that all go together to make a 
most impressive piece of charming music. It is so simple 
in its materials, yet if we play it on one of our large 
modern American organs we can create a wonderful 
tone-picture with it. And at no time have we been call- 
ed on to work hard, either in manipulating the registra- 
tion or in getting the notes. If mastery consists of gain- 
ing great effects with simple tools, this is a masterpiece. 

SHEPHERD PIPES, 7p. e. We doubt if the Composer 
knows what a modern American organ is; the suggested 
registration here for this very highly colored movement 
is “Flute 8’, Soft 8’, Strings and soft Reed 8’.” Let us 
forget this drab stuff, play some of the fine colors of our 
American organs, and we raise this movement to delight- 
ful heights. There are opportunities for all sorts of 
organ effects; the movement is full of them. Of course 
the player will have a little registrational work, if he 
chooses to avoid the drab colors of 1890. 

EVENING, 5p. me. Here is another movement that can 
be made of stirring effect if we forget our drab regis- 
tration, use the Register Crescendo liberally, and be not 
afraid of Vox Humanas, Tremulants, Celestes, and an 
occasional bold statement on 20” Tuba. A piece like this 
gives us, with but little effort, all the color and profundity 
we attain only by prodigious labors on many pieces that 
look more complicated and are more complicated than 
this, but that none the less have no more message to pro- 
claim in the final analysis. 

HYMN OF PRAISE, 6p. e. Repeat all the enthusiasm for 
the first three numbers, and we have a good description 
of this final movement. It isn’t a loud piece of noise, but 
begins pianissimo and reaches its fortissimo only at the 
climax. It is the sort of music that begins without guile 
and, before we realize it, lands us on the mountain top. 
Maybe the reader will not like this Suite as well as the 
reviewer does: it ought to be fairly evident that the re- 
viewer does like it. Schmidt, 1929, $1.00. 

RALPH KINDER: A REMINISCENCE, 6p e. This 
Composer has written some of the most charming of or- 
gan pieces in the smaller forms, and has set for himself 
a pace difficult to maintain. The device used in this work 
is that of repeating the same materials in different keys; 
thus we have a quite interesting and musical section of 
eight measures in C, then the same condensed to four 
measures in E-flat, then the same in G-flat, an interlude 
in A, and the theme again in C. The contrasting ma- 
terials are quite different, and effective enough. The 
recapitulation restores the original section. While it is 
not up to the Kinder standard, it is well worth using. 
Presser, 1929, 50c. 


RALPH KINDER: A SONG TO THE STARS, 5p. me. 
Melody, rhythm, duet, arpeggio, sparkle and life—almost 
anything you want, and all of it calculated to make music 
for the man in the pew. While the Composer uses 
simpler and more obvious means than those that have 
accounted for his earlier successes, he none the less 
creates a piece of simple musical beauty well worth using. 
No ponderous organ tolerated here; it must be light, 
fanciful, charming, and varied. Presser, 1928, 50c. 

GORDON BALCH NEVIN:  souvENIR ROMANTI- 
QUE, 5p. e. Some pieces succeed, and some fail; some- 
thing makes the difference between success and failure. 
Whatever we call that something, it is present in some 
pieces for some hearers while for other hearers it is 
absent. For the reviewer, that something is present in 
this little composition. It is merely an appealing melody, 
a slightly undulating accompaniment, a smooth pedal, 
with opportunities for organ registrational effects in the 
middle movement. It is a charming little piece that any- 
one ought to like. Presser, 1929, 50c. 


ORGAN-PIANO DUET 


SAINT-SAENS: THE swan, arr. by Hans Hanke 
for piano and organ duet, a “free concert version.” If 
you are a stubborn adherent of being a slave to what- 
ever the Composer happens to have written originally, 
you probably won’t like this; if you take the viewpoint 
that music was made to please an otherwise hard-work- 
ing mankind, you’ll probably be delighted with this. 
The piano has a running passage in semiquavers for the 
right hand and a wide-stretched left hand arpeggio in 
quavers, against the organ’s handling of the melody. We 
do not know what the arranger could have done other- 
wise to dress up this beautiful melody, and we venture 
the guess that this version would make a tremendous hit 
if it were given presentation. Fischer, 1930, $1.00 (two 
copies necessary ). 


FRANCK: PIECE HEROIQUE for organ and piano, arr. 
by Harold Schwab, and a highly meritorious work. 
Since there is so little literature for organ and piano, why 
not arrange some of these great organ masterpieces? 
This piece is particularly appropriate for such an 
arrangement; it works out splendidly and, if possible, 
would seem to be even more effective for the two instru- 
ments than for the organ alone. Why not try it? Gray, 
1930, $2.50. 


Church Music 


PADRE JOSE ALFONSO 
“SEVEN WORDS OF OUR SAVIOUR” 
A Program Note by Walter Williams 

This work, which was performed for the first time in 
this country at St. Stephen’s Church, March 24, 1929, 
was composed by a Spanish Jesuit, the present choir- 
master of the Cathedral in Madrid. The dramatic 
realism of this composition is typically Spanish, but it 
is a realism expressed with a simplicity, economy of 
means, directness of utterance, and mystical insight. 
Musical devices which, in the hands of composers of 
less genius, lend themselves merely to banality and 
bathos, Padre Alfonso uses with sureness and poignancy. 
So many moments of musical worth occur that it is diffi- 
cult to single out any for especial mention. 

In the second word the utterance of the first, and im- 
penitent thief rises to a veritable shriek of blasphemous 
despair, which is answered by the second thief in phrases 
at first full of despair but turning soon into hopefull- 
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Utmost Accuracy in 


PLANNING WELTE ORGANS 







Designers and draftsmen, yet also masters of the organ’s construction 





are those who plan the Welte installations. Upon them rests a great 






responsibility, for it is here that the foundation for the organ’s con- 






struction is laid. Accuracy in the most minute detail is necessary at 





This is the very starting point of Welte perfection. 
No. 3 

in a series of 
little jour- 

f neys through 
d our modern 


organ 
plant. 








Welte- Tripp 
Organ Corporation 


SOUND BEACH, CONNECTICUT 






















Crozer Bldg. Chicago Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
1420 Chestnut Street 7 So. Dearborn Street 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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ness and serenity as he addresses our Lord. The third 
word contains a striking use of plainsong motifs. The 
striking rest at the beginning of the last word is fraught 
with significance. The theme of the last word is a plain- 
song setting of the Kyrie eleison, “Lord, have mercy 
upon us,” which is sung every day at Mass. He thus 
connects our Lord’s supreme sacrifice with the sins of 
men and the daily life of the Church. 

The choir will be assisted by strings, clarinet, trumpet, 
three horns, and three trombones. 


MAX REGER 
“OQ SACRED HEAD SORE WOUNDED” 
A Program Note by Walter Williams 

This cantata was.written, as were the other chorale- 
cantatas of Reger, with the chorale itself the theme of 
the work, the cantus firmus. Throughout the whole 
composition the melodic and rhythmic contour of the 
chorale is not the least changed, though harmonized and 
embroidered in all sorts:of ways, now being sung by 
the full chorus in unison, again being placed in one of 
the instrumental parts: with voices acting as obbligati, 
and serving as the bass for’a whole verse. 

In none of his works doés Max Reger show his true 
stature and greatness more than in his treatment of the 
chorale of the German \Church. To him is due the 
revival of several musical forms based upon the chorale, 
notably the organ chorale-prelude and the chorale-can- 
tata. The influence of Reger’s master, Bach, is mani- 
fest in every measure of his works in this form, and 
Reger, by his skill, perception of the spiritual content of 
the chorale, and personal devotion, is not unworthy of 
his predecessor. 

The words of the chorale, “O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden,” are by P. Gerhardt, 1607-1676, and are based 
upon the Latin hymn, “Salve caput cruentatum,” 
ascribed to St. Bernard. The original melody was by 
Hans Leo Hassler, 1564-1612: the form used by Reger 
in this chorale is this original version of Hans Leo 
Hassler’s, rather than Bach’s striking alteration of it. 
This chorale has been a great favorite and inspiration 
ever since its introduction. Bach used it many times, 
and with countless harmonizations: its use in the St. 
Matthew Passion, for instance, is telling beyond descrip- 
tion. The choir will be assisted by a solo violin, clarinet, 
and string quintet. 


FUGUE WRITING 
A. MAbELEY RICHARDSON 

“What do you mean by your mountainous fugues?’ 
asked Browning. Mr. Richardson’s book appears to be 
a most satisfactory explanation of how to write more 
fugues, whether they mean anything or not. Certainly 
they mean the finest kind of contrapuntal exercise, and 
that’s enough for musicians. The book is based on 
Back’s Well-tempered Clavichord and from the very first 
page it settles down to a serious, detailed, illustrated, 
masterly analysis of exactly what Bach has done. First 
we have a brief outline of the various parts of a fugue, 
then this fine analysis of one Bach example, and then the 
various chapters deal in order with each part—Subject, 
Answer, Countersubject, Exposition, etc. etc. It is a 
most excellent book for the serious student. 6 x 9, 90 
pages. Order direct through T.A.O. $1.50 postpaid. 


HANDBOOK ON CONDUCTING AND 
ORCHESTRAL ROUTINE 
FRANK Estes KENDRIE 
An attractive little book in which a vast amount of at- 
tention and innumerable complicated diagrams are de- 
voted to the movement of a conductor’s baton. And 
then there are some interesting general suggestions about 
routine and management. Our idea of a perfect comedy 
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would be to see a conductor try to do the left hand and 
right hand figures on page 30. 6 x 9, 44 pages. Gray, 


$1.00. 
Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 


FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—MUSIC OF JULY— 
COMPOSERS WHO selected July as their birth 
month are few and far between, so we must be especi- 
ally thankful for those we have. Mr. Goodwin has 
a charming At the Cradle Side, 4p., Ditson, 60c, easy 
to make effective; on a modern organ with varied re- 
sources it would be a gem. In Olden Times, 3p., 
Summy, 50c, is a very colorful thing in two-part 
counterpoint for the most part, and highly effective, 
as well as easy to play. In the Garden, 4p., Fischer, 
60c, is another fine number, more classic in mood. 
Told by the Camp Fire, 6p., Summy, 5c, is perhaps 
the most used of all, but we by no means like it best. 

Mr. Read, a retired organist from St. Louis, has 
written many organ compositions, all of them practical, 
easy, tuneful, with hardly any shop-worn materials in 
them Willis, Presser, and White-Smith are the pub- 
lishers. Mr. Read has been especially successful in 
the march form. Among the best of his works are: 

Festival March Ef, easy, tuneful, brilliant; 

Larghetto F, quiet, reposeful ; 

March C, quite snappy and vigorous; 

Meditation Ef, reposeful, devotional ; 

Offertoire F, making a fine prelude; 

Offertoire Af, fine prelude, lengthy; 

Offertoire Bf, excellent prelude; 

Postlude G, tuneful, vigorous, interesting; 

Prelude and Melody F, melodic, fine contrasts; 

Processional March Bf, excellent prelude; 
and if this seems like a goodly list from one composer, 
we can Say that the average village organist will not 
make a mistake in buying all the items listed. 

Dr. Marks is known for his anthems, but the May 
T.A.O. gave a review of the new Moonlight on the 
Lake, and called it “genuine and appealing, and always 
melodious and beautiful.” Published by Presser. 

The genial Harry Brooks Day, for many years one 
of the Guild Council in New York City, wrote several 
serious organ compositions, published by J. Fischer 
& Bro. Allegro Symphonique is not easy, but it has 
thematic worth, is built to good length, and has ample 
variety and vigor to make a good piece of music and 
an unusually good church prelude. Nocturne Df is 
unusually promising; if the composer had had the 
support this work entitled him to, there might have 
been quite a different story. The piece is structurally 
and thematically fine, as well as being practical. and 
interesting throughout. The Suite in four movements 
is his most pretentious published work; its Romance 
and Finale are brilliantly successful, and much more 
so than the first and second movements. This Suite 
deserves a place in today’s repertoire. What a pity 
these three compositions are not more frequently used. 
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Warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac. 


An Appreciation 
By CLIFFORD DEMAREST 







ITH THE PASSING of War- 
ren R. Hedden the American 
Guild of Organists has lost a 
member of genuine worth. He 
was always ready to serve in 
a any capacity in order to ad- 
vance the cause of the Guild. 
His willingness and executive 
Y ability were quickly - recog- 
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— os 7 Goad of important committees in 
the early days of the Guild’s history. 

When Mr. Hedden became Warden, the 
Guild had only three Chapters outside of New 
York. He was a strong believer in the idea 
that the Guild would grow in numbers and 
usefulness if colleagues were admitted in ad- 
dition to the academic members; by this 
means Chapters could quickly be formed i in re- 
mote places. The battle to admit colleagues 
was a long hard fight and the idea finally 
triumphed. With this new class of members 
available Mr. Hedden started to form chapters 
and led the way for the rapid growth and ex- 
tension of the Guild’s influence which has 
brought it to its present flourishing condition. 

After retiring as Warden, Mr. Hedden 
served for many years as chairman of the Ex- 
amination Committee. This was a job well 
suited to a man of his temperament and train- 
ing and he filled it most faithfully and eff- 
ciently. It is not a secret that he “frequently 
spent whole evenings and into the early morn- 
ing hours working on examination papers and 
correspondence connected with this important 
committee. It would be difficult to find a man 
so conscientious and painstaking in every de- 


tail of the work as Mr. 
Examination Committee. ; 

As a musician Mr. Hedden ranked well with 
his fellow organists. Not being endowed with 
any great creative ability, he gave himself to 
the task of becoming a first class organist and 
choir director. While at the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York City, where he served 
for eighteen years, he built up and maintained 
a fine boychoir which rendered services of a 
very high order. His dismissal from this 
church, which was entirely undeserved, cast a 
shadow over his life. The effect of this, while 
not apparent to the average person, no doubt 
took away some of his spirit and after the 
death of his wife a few years later a deteriora- 
tion in health was quite manifest. 

Mr. Hedden was a fighter for the principles 
which he thought were right. He was a 
straightforward, hard-hitting man upon whom 
his friends could depend. Yet he could see the 
other fellows point of view and gracefully 
gave in when he could be shown to be in the 
wrong. He was either your friend or foe. No 
half-way, luke-warm friendship suited him. 


Hedden was to this 


‘Beneath a stern exterior there beat a warm 


sympathetic heart which was often revealed in 
unexpected ways. 


a: 

(Mr. Hedden was born in New York City 
and studied music in Trinity University, To- 
ronto, where he earned his Mus. Bac. degree 
in 1896 with the additional distinction of be- 
ing a Medalist. He became Chairman of the 
Examination Committee in 1914 and held that 
important post for an unusually long term of 
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years. He was a true Spartan in everything 
pertaining to maintaining the strictest stand- 
ards of theoretical foundation in connection 
with the Examinations of the Guild; there 
could be no compromise, no let-down. Though 
a Founder of the Guild he joined with those 
who thought it good policy to set the right 
example, and accordingly he submitted to the 
Examinations in 1902 and won his F.A.G.O. 
certificate. For the past decade or more he 
was Professor of theoretical subjects at the 
Guilmant Organ School, New York City. Mr. 
Hedden died in the Fifth Avenue Hospital 
May 2nd at the age of 68 after an illness of 
several months. He is survived by a son, Vic- 
tor R. Hedden, and a brother, James Hedden. 
The New York Times says: “A long career, 
devoted chiefly to church music, was begun by 
Mr. Hedden as a choirboy under Dr. Messiter 
at Trinity Church. He had been organist of 
many important churches. ...and was a mem- 
ber of the Sons of the Revolution, Society of 
Founders and Patriots, and the Loyal Le- 
gion.” His ancestors settled in New York 
City prior to 1657—a heritage few can boast. 

(At the early age of nineteen he was al- 
ready a brilliant pianist and organist; a series 
of Sunday afternoon recitals in Chickering 
Hall drew exceptional audiences. After this 
unusua! success he became organist of Trinity 


Church, New Haven, in 1884, returning to 
New York in 1893 to become organist of Zion 
and St. Timothy’s Church, following it in 
1896 with his appointment to the important 
Church of the Incarnation where immediately 
the new chancel organ was built under his 
supervision. Here he made his first real fame 


‘felt in church circles, through the monthly 


musicales that were so broadly known. For 
the past seventeen years he was organist of 
the First Reformed Church cf Brooklyn. 

(As Chairman of the Guild’s Examination 
Committee from 1913 to 1923 he examined 
about one thousand candidates. He was the 
composer of a “Te Deum,” a Cantata, ‘““Psalm 
100,” several settings of the “Benedictus,” 
and other church music. His wife, Janet 
Smedley Hedden who died three years ago, 
was a noted teacher of voice and assisted Mr. 
Hedden for many years in the training of the 
solo boys at the Church of the Incarnation. 

(In Warren R. Hedden the organ world had 
a man who stood effectively for the highest 
standards of scholarship, a man whose work 
as teacher of theoretical subjects is daily re- 
flected in the lives of hundreds of his pupils 
who are themselves today among the leaders 
in the profession. 

—T. S. B.) 


The Life of a Musician 


Woven into a Strand of History of the 
New England Conservatory of Music 


By HENRY M. DUNHAM 


THE LURE OF COMPOSITION 


N REVIEWING the results of my efforts 
in composition, I find many interesting 
items connected therewith worthy of note. 

What little time I found to roam and dream 
in these fascinating fields was almost wholly 
devoted to the composition of organ music, 
which is natural enough, as I was practicing, 
playing and teaching it seven days in the 
week, year in and year out. Several anthems, 
“Hymn Music”, a Te Deum, Responses and a 
Capriccio Brillante for the piano found their 
way into print but are mostly in the discard 
today. 

There was a transcription of Bach’s great 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor in which the 
piano was given a prominent part and was 
played at one of the Conservatory Concerts 
by Madam Strong and Wallace Goodrich. 


In a case like this where the organ was rath- 
er small and ineffective for such a great work, 
the addition of the piano was undoubtedly 
justified. It was never published and am sorry 
the manuscript is lost for I am curious to 
know what manner of construction was used. 


As in those days organ “Arrangements” 
were used very extensively. I made and pub- 
lished many, including selections from the 
Masses of Mozart, Haydn and Gounod, two 
or three choruses from the “Messiah”, etc. 


In the early days of my teaching in the Con- 
servatory, I felt the need of an “Organ 
School” and wrote and published one which J 
continued to use with little revision until my 
teaching days ended. It is published by the 
New England Conservatory, which also pub- 
lishes the Andante in A Flat (the first piece 
I ever made) and a Memorial Prelude, written 
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for the unveiling of the bust of Dr. Tourjee, 
which occurred before a very distinguished 
gathering in the Conservatory on Franklin 
Square. 

The Andante was first taken into class as a 
sketch upon which to improvise when I was 
studying organ. 

Concert playing in church and teaching, to- 
gether with many social engagements, left 
little time for composition and consequently 
much of it was done during summer vacations. 

Musical ideas have never been handed to me 
in the manner of an inspiration. I have always 
had to dig and dig deep to find anything 
worth presenting. This took much time and 
patience but once started, it was always diffi- 
cult to leave the problem unsolved. I would 
work over it sometimes for hours without a 
single measure of progress. I had a feeling 
that a composition of mine, when completed, 
should sound as though it was something | 
had discovered intact rather than put together 
piece-meal. After it was finally finished it was 
usually put one side to season a bit before be- 
ing taken to my publisher. That such proce- 
dure was justified may be gathered from the 
following taken from my scrap book. 


Translation 


FROM THE “URANIA”, 
Published in 
Weimar, Germany, 


A. W. GOTTSCHALG, Editor. 


Dunham, Henry, Op. 16. Second Sonata in F 
Minor for the organ. Boston and Leipzig. 
Arthur P. Schmidt. 

This is the most noteworthy organ piece by a 
new world composer that we have as yet become 
acquainted with. The author displays remark- 
able learning and ability. The first movement 
(F Minor) consists of a solid introduction and 
a splendid and original fugue. The working out 
is brilliant. A beautiful adagio in D Flat Major 
develops the second part in peculiar treatment. 
The finale (F Major) begins con moto with a 
swinging, sparkling figure; the second subject 
in (C Major) moves in a more tranquil course. 
The peculiar repetitions of the melody are very 
well managed. The close works up to a brilliant 
climax. The whole demands considerable tech- 
nique and a resourceful organ especially in the 
high notes, one that goes beyond the customary 
high F. To the suggestion that the finale of this 
impressive work may be somewhat too piano 
like, we would answer we do not find it so; all 
is written in exact keeping for the organ, only, 
no pedantic performance! 


The following is from Prof. Paine of Har- 
vard College, who stopped me on the stairs in 
the Conservatory years ago and advised me 
to do more work in composition because I had 
talent. 
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(SONATA IN F MINOR) 
Dear Mr. Dunham: 
I wish to thank you for the dedication to me 
of your new Organ Sonata which I have studied 
and played since it was received. 


T 


I am both delighted and proud that my name 
is associated with your work which is interest- 
ing and pleasing from beginning to end. 

The adagio is as good as any of the slow 
movements of Rheinberger, Merkel and others, 
and the other two movements are strong and 
effective—in a word, masterly. 

I congratulate you, and American musicians, 
on your achievement and hope you will con- 
tinue to produce similar works. 

Ever your sincere friend, 
John K. Paine 


Shortly after its publication, this Sonata ap- 
peared on an organ program given in Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Composition, like a child, is a truthful ex- 
pression of something in the parent from 
which it springs and, therefore the danger of 
rushing into print too early in life and having 
later to apologize for “youthful indiscretions”. 

Fortunately, although I began to publish 
when quite young, I find nothing for which I] 
need now to apologize. 

The following is a complete list of organ 
works published: 

By the Arthur P. Schmidt Company: Three 
Sonatas; Symphonic Poem, Easter Morning; 
Fantasie in C Minor; Fantasie and Fugue in 
D Minor; Three Choral Preludes; In Memo- 
riam; Six Original Compositions for the Or- 
gan; Twelve Church Pieces; Church and Re- 
cital Pieces; and Theme and Variations for 
Piano and Organ. 

By the Conservatory: Organ School, An- 
dante in A Flat and Memorial Prelude. 

Unpublished: Fourth Sonata for Organ; 
Salve Regina, for ladies voices;- Evening in 
Venice, for strings, organ, harp and tympani; 
Duo Concertante, for violoncello and_piano- 
forte; Cortege, and Aurora, for organ and or- 
chestra. “ 

Easter Morning, and the Fourth Sonata, are 
each built on quite an elaborate program 
and require a large organ and rather elaborate 
registration to make effective, and it goes 
without saying, an organist capable of fur- 


nishing a proper interpretation. One has to 


go far below the surface to get at the real 
meaning in either case. 

In the Sonata it is plain that the author is 
keeping up to the times in the style of writing; 
perhaps more the product of the brain than of 
the heart, which is natural enough as one 
grows older. 

There is one short movement depicting 
shadows drifting slowly across a_ hillside, 
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which is a favorite bit with me. It should be 
played exceedingly slowly and with very soft 
and delicate registration. Mr. Homer Hum- 
phrey caught the idea perfectly in a perform- 
ance once of the whole Sonata in Jordan Hall. 

The Third Sonata has no well defined move- 
ment, unless it be the last; it is closely knit, 
and has to keep going until the end. 

I first played it at a gathering of the A.G.O. 
in Jordan Hall, on which occasion Arthur 
Foote also played his Organ Suite. Mr. B. J. 
Lang sat quite near the console and when I 
passed him after playing he shook me by the 
hand and said: 

“Dunham, I am proud to know you.” 

Afterwards, while talking things over in the 
Sinfonia rooms he said: 

“What I like about your Sonata is that you 
do not get there too soon. The climax comes 
just where it should.” 

This from the Musical Autocrat of Boston 
whose authority and judgment in things 
musical were unquestioned, pleased me im- 
mensely. 

At Mr. Chadwick’s request, I afterwards 
played it at the opening of the new four-man- 
ual organ in Jordan Hall. 

The Fantasie in C Minor and the second of 
the three Choral Preludes I played first from 
the manuscript at the opening of the new 
four-manual Hook and Hastings Organ at the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception. It was 
at this church many years before I had played 
as a substitute for Mr. Whiting who was still 
the organist. The occasion was a notable one; 
the organists were: Mr. B. J. Lang from Kings 
Chapel, S. B. Whitney from the Church of the 
Advent, Mr. E. E. Truette from Eliot Church 
(Newton) and myself. Mr. Whiting and the 
choir also took part. 

After the exercises, we were given a ban- 
quet in the building adjoining. The priests of 
the church and several professors from Bos- 
ton College, which at the time was located al- 
most directly across the street, sat at the table 
with us. After the banquet, plenty of good 
cigars and brilliant and highly entertaining 
conversation. 

What a remarkable body these Jesuits 
were! Right up to date, appreciative of the 
very best in literature as well as art. What 
wonder they should have built that remark- 
able group of buildings just above the reser- 
voir in Brookline. 

Mr. Whiting, a little later, went to Cincin- 
nati; was gone five years and when he re- 
turned to take again his former position in the 
Conservatory and became organist at the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, in Back Bay, | 
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asked him one day how he liked his new 
church position. He answered: 

“Well, Sir, when I finish the service I have 
to go home and lie down for awhile for I am 
always a little sick at the stomach.” 

Poor Whiting! He was never at home play- 
ing in a Protestant Church. He said he 
couldn’t find any anthems worth singing, nor 
any service worthy of the name. He was at 
his very best, however, in the brilliant and 
elaborate services of the Romish Church, 
when they were singing Masses of Beethoven, 
Cherubini, Hummel, Haydn, Mozart and 
others. 

Excitable, quick tempered and always with 
a chip on his shoulder, he was never popular 
with musicians. On one occasion, when they 
were rehearsing for Christmas with chorus. 
organ and orchestra, he suddenly stopped 
everything and pointing down to the leader 
of the first violins, said, 

“Pack your violin and get out.” 

The culprit was one of Boston’s leading vio- 
linists, but rather a young colt, and was re- 
lieving himself from the tedium of the re- 
hearsal with a little horse-play—but he found 
himself suddenly in the wrong stall! 

These notes would continue on and on al- 
most endlessly were I to attempt to exhaust 
my scrap book and memory relative to per- 
formances of various compositions of mine in 
all parts of the musical world. Suffice it then 
to note here that the lure of composition has 
proved more than a mere recreation for me. 
It has been well worth while because in results 
it has brought with it the approval of the 
music-loving world. The In Memoriam and 
Aurora having each quite a history, are re- 
served for separate chapters. 


“IN. MEMORIAM” 


A S BEFORE NOTED, this piece was writ- 

ten in memory of Mrs. E. F. Searles and 
at a time when both Mr. and Mrs. 
were very much in my mind. 

It opens with a section suggestive of sor- 
rowful days, leading directly into another in 
a major key reminiscent of a quiet, peaceful 
period but which becomes more and more dis- 
turbed until actually stormy and tempestuous 
at the climax. 

This mood changes gradually, however, un- 
til the entrance again of the peaceful period 
theme in a different key. Following this, it 
changes again to become more and more fu- 
nereal in character until the lowest depths of 
human suffering in bereavement are reached. 


Searles 
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THE NEWEST ESTEY MINUETTE (SEE PAGE 366) 


Out of the depths rises a bird flying about 
until it finally rests on a bough high above the 
earth and now the opening strains of Dyke’s 
“Lead Kindly Light” are heard—as was played 
at the funeral of Mrs. Searles. 

The number ends with a quiet improvisa- 
tion on this beautiful melody. 

The first edition was a private one which ] 
had printed as a gift for Mr. Searles. The title 
page, made by W. A. J. Claus, art teacher in 
the Conservatory, depicted a mass of light, 
fleecy clouds through which faintly appeared 
the words, “IN MEMORIAM.” It was several 
years later that I asked permission to re-pub- 
lish it which he granted on condition that I 
omit the dedication. 

The original edition, then, is still in the 
Searles library, in case there remains such an 
affair. 


My publishers agreed to take it if I would 
take out the double pedal part at the climax 
and simplify the left-hand part which seemed 
rather difficult for the ordinary organist. 

I have found the piece exceedingly useful, 
having played it many times in concert and 
memorial services. 


At the opening of the beautiful new Meth- 
odist Church in South Manchester, Connecti- 
cut, our dear friend, Mrs. A. L. Crowell, insist- 
ed that I should be the first to play on the 
large Austin organ which her family had given 
as a memorial to her mother. 

I played first the G Major Fantasie by Bach; 
its slow moving harmonies climbing—climb- 
ing from pianissimo to a final overwhelming 
climax, and later in the service the In Mem- 
oriam. 
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The vested choir, directed by the organist, 
Mr. Archibald Sessions of New York, sang 
beautifully. I think all the musicians of any 
note in Hartford were there, and the church 
was crowded—altogether a beautiful service 
and a memorable occasion. This was the last 
time I ever played in public. 

A short time before this I played In Mem- 
oriam at a gathering of our now much deplet- 
ed family, in the little Episcopal Church in 
Brockton, Massachusetts. 


Doing the 
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The occasion was a service in memory of 
my sister’s only child, Brooks Elliott, who 
sang there all through his childhood and 
young manhood, until the time of his tragic 
death. He together with another young man, 
was killed by a passing express train which 
they were about to board, bound for Boston. 

At the service, was used for the first time, 
a Sanctuary lamp given to the church in mem- 
ory of their boy by Dr. and Mrs. Richard A. 
Elliott. 


Impossible 


The Editor Helps me to a Ring-side Seat where I get a First-hand 
Picture of the Tremendous Achievements in Atlantic City 


By EDGAR H. BAUMAN 
















pagoR THE past few weeks I’ve been 
maak having some fond recollections of 
ANF the few hours that I spent at the At- 
STR lantic City Convention Hall. I had 
asked my friends in T.A.O. office to 
try to arrange that I get a “look and 
4] a listen” at and to the great organ. 
Thanks to them I got all I wanted 
and more. 

Ordinarily a rainy day at the 
¢ “World’s (so-called) Playground” 
ma) brings growls from those who are 
being soaked at the rate of $18 per 
day for a reflected view of the ocean via the hotel’s 
stationery (meals extra of course) but when it rained 
the first day I was glad for a reasonable excuse to stay 
indoors instead of walking along the boardwalk at* the 
rate of so much per step and inhaling the salt air at 
the rate of so much per sniff (figured on the bdsis of 
that same $18 per). 

I don’t want to waste time or space with ravings, but 
I sort of feel that I’d better tell T.A.O. all about it 
and get it out of my system once and for all. Mr. 
Losh took me in and out of that magnificent installa- 
tion for hours. Frankly though, the word magnificent 
doesn’t cover the situation. I should say that it was 
breath-taking! Through Mr. Losh’s courtesy I received 
a personally conducted lecture tour through the organ. 
We climbed in and out of organ lofts, echo lofts, 64- 
foot pipes, work-shops, etc. and for once I find myself 
without words that will adequately describe my re- 
actions. When completed it will certainly well deserve 
it’s title of the World’s Greatest. 

I thought that after our tour of inspection was over 
my good fortune was over as well, and prepared to re- 
luctantly leave and be pushed around the boardwalk 
in a baby carriage or whatever they call those things 
down there; but no, I was actually asked if I wouldn’t 
like to try a few chords on it! Can you imagine that! 
Here I am—an ordinary common “What-tha-Deuce” or- 
ganist and I’m being asked if I wouldn’t like to play 
(pardon me, I should say attempt to play) the World’s 
Greatest. Well to make the short story longer, I did 


Cd 
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try a few chords and the feel of having that marvelous 
instrument “under me” more than repaid me for my bill 
at the end of my stay at the hotel (still at the raie of that 
same $18 per). 


As I was leaving I had the good luck to run into 
Senator Richards who had since come in and I was glad 
that I didn’t miss seeing him. He impressed me as 
being a “regular feller” who, very much like myself, 
finds time to sneak away from the “pursuit of life, 
liberty and money” to indulge in a fascinating and glori- 
ous hobby. I can well understand the man-sized glee 
with which he regards his work down there as related 
to that organ. I believe that it will soon be possible 
for more people to hear the organ, since I was told that 
the Columbia Broadcasting System had taken over 
Station WPG, and I suspect they will rush a set of 
microphones up into those organ lofts. 

My thanks to Mr. Losh were and still are profuse. 
It was an experience. But he said to me, “It’s more of 
a pleasure to me than it is to,you.” Such is a man’s 
pride in achievement—and achievement it is, beyond 
ordinary measure. 

I suppose that when we first looked over the specifi- 
cations T.A.O. published some time ago we said the 
same as the farmer who saw his first giraffe, ‘“There aint 
no sech animal.” Well, if any of us think that there 
“aint no sech organ” let them go down to “stop, look, 
and listen.” 

The specifications as we all know are by Senator 
Emerson L. Richards and the Midmer-Losh organiza- 
tion is thus undertaking the greatest single job of organ 
building in the history of the world. The Wanamaker 
Store organ in Philadelphia is another organ of tremen- 
dous size, but it is by no means the product of one 
builder; rather is it the result of an extensive re-build- 
ing and adding program. The Midmer-Losh business 
was organized in 1920 when C. Seibert Losh and his 
brother George Losh acquired the Reuben Midmer & 
Son business that had been established in 1860. Mr. 
Losh told me an interesting story that is worth record- 


ing: 


“The Midmer-Losh New England representative re- 
cently brought in a three-manual contract with the 
Church of the Assumption, Ansonia, Conn.—interesting 
and important in itself, for it contained our seven- 
octave, Melody Touch, Ancillary Brass Chorus, Ancil- 
lary String Organ, and many other Midmer-Losh special- 
ties, including the double-languid Diapason. Before 
accepting the contract, George Losh, factory manager, 
with his proverbial caution takes the specification out to 
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(See Page 350) 
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the shop to Voris and says, ‘Bill, here is a job to check 
up and be sure it is correctly planned for the space.’ 

“Bill says, ‘Ansonia Catholic? We built that job 
twenty-five years ago and when it was finished the priest 
was unable to take it on account of the great clock strike, 
and he set up his old organ in the new Church. We 
sold the job at once to a church in Pottsville. Plans 
ought to be in the file . . . Sure, here they are—three- 
manual, nice space, good job.’ 

“The salesman, the present pastor, and the manage- 
ment were all unaware of the previous order, but Bill 
Voris hadn’t forgotten it.” 

This organ was opened during the recent Easter sea- 
son by Prof. John Marshall of Boston University. The 
Midmer-Losh organization retains many of the old- 
timers—James G. Light, secretary; William Voris, 
specializing in the chest department; Gus Palmgren, mill 
superintendent; Robert Dewar, consoles; Frank Maier, 
metal pipes; and others who have been with the factory 
a decade or more. But in the past ten years many new 
men have been acquired, “and a whole new set of ideas.” 
Mr. Losh says, “No hide-bound crowd of fossils could 
have produced the Atlantic City High School Organ 
nor could they have built the Atlantic City Convention 
Hall Organ.” 


Among the more recent acquisitions of the organiza- 
tion are Henry V. Willis of England; a son and grand- 
son of Edmund Schultze; Albert Spaeth, of Germany ; 
Hans Breau, of the Passau Organ; Chris Dargis, of 
Lithuania; Jose Rojas, of Mexico City; Roland Bois- 
vert of Paris and a pupil of Gigout; Earl Watson, Van 
Wart, Chet Field, Coffin, and others. 


It has been said that the completion of this organ 
would drive an ordinary organ builder “to drink” or 
something worse, because of the new and unexpected 
problems and difficulties that would arise and seem al- 
most impossible of solution. My guess is that they won’t 
bother C. Seibert Losh in the least. His mind is the 
kind that likes difficulties. He is at his best when he 
has the impossible to do. And he’ll do it too. 


Lines o’ Type 


{We like to work for clients who value our good judgment to the same 
‘ extent as we value theirs—WaRWICK TyPOGRAPHERS. 
{Selling is a matter of telling, not yelling—let good typography deliver your 
i message with ease and grace.—TyYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. 
' {The manufacturer who advertises in the well-edited trade journal seeks to 
cultivate a spirit of friendship for his product and his house. He realizes that 
there is no wealth as valuable as a host of friends; no poverty comparable to a 
dearth of friendship—Ernest V. MapIson. 

{The business world that all of us have to deal with is of short memory. 
We must constantly keep our names before this short-memoried public—and for 
i this purpose nothing can beat the efficiency of the printed word—Tue Marcu- 











Mr. Barnes’ Comments 


—THE UNIT SYSTEM— 
PART THREE of Mr. 
| Turner’s discussion of the 
a} Unit System really gets 

<6) down to cases, and we are 
i ~ able to judge just what 
his ideas are from a practical stand- 
point. The first two parts have 
left one with the impression per- 
haps, “Yes, what you say is all 
true, but what are you going to do 
about it?’ He tells us in this 
third part. I believe his ideas go 
Dr. Audsley’s “System of Com- 
pound Flexibility and Expression” 
one better, by the scheme he pre- 
sents. 

Undoubtedly the small Reed 
Chorus he suggests of an Oboe 
Horn duplexed at 16’ and 8’ and 
the Cornopean duplexed at 8’ and 
4’ is a very good compromise, and 
in the case of builders that can do 
this duplexing economically it is 
preferable to a unit Oboe Horn at 
16’, 8’, and 4” with the Cornopean 
simply at 8’. 

The model scheme which Mr. 
Turner presents is ingenious, and 
shows a great deal of thought. 
Whether it would be entirely prac- 
tical from the point of view of the 
organist would remain to be seen 
by having such an instrument ac- 
tually built. I should like to see 
this done and I believe he truly 
states that many of these ideas will 
be a matter of the future. It 
seems to me that the present-day 
organ for the most part presents 
opportunities and means of expres- 
sion far in excess of the capabili- 
ties of most organists to make use 
of them. When these capabilities 
are greatly increased, as they un- 
doubtedly would be in an instru- 
ment such as Mr. Turner suggests, 
it will be more important to train 
organists to make use of the facili- 
ties provided than to actually pro- 
vide such instruments. 

Some day, when opportunity of- 
fers, we must see to it that an 
organ built along the lines Mr. 
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Turner suggests, is actually com- 


pleted and then we shall be able to 
know with more certainty the 





value of Mr. Turner’s ideas. They 
are certainly thoughtful and a long 
way from the beaten track. As I 
have said in a former article about 
Mr. Seibert Losh, we need just 
such men to stir us out of our well 
worn grooves of thought, even 
though some of the things recom- 
mended may have no particular 
practical value. There certainly is 
practical value in some of Mr. 
Turner’s suggestions. 


—W. H. B. 


The Unit and Straight 


A Full Discussion of the Two Systems of Organ Building 
from Mechanical, Monetary, and Tonal Aspects 


By TYLER TURNER 


Third Article 

|} OMMON SENSE: and pre- 
judice seldom if ever exist 
in the same mind. Some- 
times one is made subserv- 
ient to the other, in which 
case it is absorbed by it. Unification 
has been in use long enough to be- 
come a prejudice—either negative or 
positive. Those who have been un- 
der the theater influence can see 
nothing else. Those on the other 
side still believe any use of the sys- 
tem to be a blunder. 

In studying such a matter, consid- 
erations must be weighed on their 
own value. There must be no con- 
fusion of issue. When judging the 
Unit system, the Unit system itself 
must be considered, not Tibias, con- 
soles, or any of the other parapher- 
nalia commonly associated with it. 

With the points of the first two 
discussions well in mind, let us pur- 
sue the subject further, attempting 
to draw some logical conclusions and 
working plans. 

What was Hope-Jones’ object in 
developing the Unit system? To 
make the organ more orchestral; 
“flexible and expressive,” as Auds- 
ley put it. But while Audsley was 
too bound to the Straight system, he 
could not easily achieve that which 





Hope-Jones did. According to 
Audsley’s method, separate Straight 
divisions on one manual were neces- 
sary to effect results which Hope- 
Jones easily got by unification, even 
on small organs. Audsley, in ob- 
taining the results which he sought, 
complicated his specifications far be- 
yond necessity, and raised the cost 
inordinately. Each conception need- 
ed a separate tonal division, against 
which all the others could be played 
antiphonally. In his large scheme 
for the St. Louis Exposition, the 
two principal manuals were divided, 
having a separate complement of 
registers for each division. Each 
manual group was given a tonal 
equipment of one timbre, to which 
were added a few ranks of other 
tonalities for coloring and blending. 
Thus, the “First Organ” was one of 
pure organ-tone, built upon the Dia- 
pason Chorus. The “Second” was 
principally a string section, contain- 
ing a few flutes; the “Third” em- 
phasized wood-winds; and the 
“Fourth,” brass. The impracticabil- 
ity of such a scheme is patent; not 
because of any lack of system, but 
because system has been made su- 
perior to common sense and necessi- 


ty. 
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This, to my mind, is the cardinal 
mistake of the *Audsley system, and 
in a lesser degree, of the orthodox 
systems of stop apportionment when 
applied to concert and orchestral in- 
struments. 

A similar misunderstanding under- 
lies the curious mistake of trying to 
make an organ orchestral by placing 
a few strings and solo reeds on one 
manual and calling it “Orchestral.” 
No amount of orchestral voicing will 
make an organ truly orchestral, un- 
less those voices are capable of the 
flexibility one expects of fine orches- 
tration. And this is not even re- 
motely possible when they are re- 
stricted to the confines of a single 
manual. The Orchestral Organ will 
probably find its only use in Straight 
Organs, in large church instruments 
of the future where it can serve as 
a home manual for the string chorus, 

The keynote of Audsley’s system 
is summed up by him on page 301 of 
the Organ of the Twentieth Century, 
thus: “....we desire it to be clearly 
understood that the leading principle 
in the system of organ appointment 
we are now advocating....... is that 
each divisional organ shall have spe- 
cial and well defined tonal character- 
istics of its own.” Thus chorus work 
on analagous registers was made 
easy, together with antiphonal play- 
ing on voices of different timbres; 
but these were always on certain 
manuals, and on separate divisions 
of those manuals. There was no 
such independence as the Unit dis- 
position afforded. Strings must be 
sought on the string division. They 
could be played with whatever hap- 
pened to be on the manual, or with 
other things on other manuals by 
couplers. Thus, to effect a compli- 


*Dr. Audsley’s ideas were too compli- 
cated to be briefly summed up, conse- 
quently the Author’s attempt to do so will 
be of full use only to those who them- 
selves fully understand the Audsley prin- 
ciples. A word of caution is necessary 
for all others, and the Author’s conclu- 
sion must not be accepted by the reader 
to any greater extent than his arguments 
justify. In this, as in all other construc- 
tive work, difference of opinion—and the 
free expression of those differences—is 
of greatest value even though, as some- 
times happens, the opinions expressed are 
known to be wide of the mark. Mr. 
Turner is only too clearly pointing again 
to the fact that true progress is more 
often achieved by the meditations of one 
man than by the deliberations of a com- 
mittee, for this Unit vs. Straight sub- 
ject was some years ago thoroughly de- 
bated by many contributors, with no such 
show of ultimate progress as Mr. Turn- 
er’s series of articles is achieving. He is 
therefore permitted to freely use the 
pages of this magazine for the expres- 
sions of opinions not all of which are 
agreed to by its Editors. The reader 
will judge for himself in each case and 
is abundantly capable of so doing —T.S.B. 
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cated chorus combination of many 
timbres, coupling and cross coupling 
of divisions and subdivisions was 
necessary. 

Similarly, the orthodox Straight 
Organ has certain landmarks, upon 
which the organist can count. A 
Tuba will be on the Solo, a reed 
chorus on the Swell, and Diapason 
on the Great. But in addition, each 
manual usually contains auxiliary 
stops of all colors which can be used 
in combination with these funda- 
mentals. The combinational possi- 
bilities and color blending which 
Audsley procured by splitting his 
manuals, would be impossible except 
by coupling. 

Against these efforts, what had 
the Unit to offer? According to the 
original plans of Hope-Jones all 
tonalities were in their separate 
boxes. Entire antiphonal possibili- 
ties were present between the differ- 
ent choirs, on practically all the man- 
uals, and could be so disposed as to 
afford all practical usages on the 
manuals (one for accompaniment, 
one for solo, one for counter mel- 
ody). Thus Audsley’s system of 
“compound flexibility and expres- 
sion” was done one better by the ac- 
cessibility and mobility of the Unit 
Orchestra. Here the purposes of the 
two men part. 

The first instrument in which the 
Unit principle was fully worked out 
was that installed by the Hope-Jones 
Organ Co. in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Buffalo, in 1908. While it was en- 
closed by tonalities, it manuals were 
designated by the orthodox names— 
Great, Swell, etc. It contained prac- 
tically all of the appurtenances of 
the modern Unit, including secoad 
touch. It has been rebuilt recently 
by the Wurlitzer Co. 


So far all unified instruments have 
been of two main classes: First, 
those which were orthodox in gen- 
eral construction, but which had a 
certain amount of unification, the 
partly unified organs whose divisions 
were enclosed separately along the 
old lines, not by families of tone; 
Second, the Units, built on more or 
less radical lines and enclosed accord- 
ing to tone families, having the usual 
assortment of extreme timbres. Of 
the first, excellent examples may be 


‘heard in the Chamber of Commerce 


Auditorium, Scranton; Oak Lane 
Presbyterian, Oak Lane, Pa. ; Grace- 
St. Stephen’s Church, Colorado 
Springs; and the Temple, Cleveland. 
Representative Units exist in the 
Municipal Auditorium, Denver ; 
Roxy Theater, New York; and the 
Hammerstein Temple of Music, 
New York. 
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In time, as we have shown, Unit 
enclosure was changed, so that solo 
and accompanimental stops were 
separately enclosed on small instru- 
ments ; on larger ones, a modification 
of the same method was employed. 
Thus the restriction of the inter- 
choral possibilities of the early Units 
was overcome. 


The triumph of Hope-Jones and 
the Unit was that of absolute availa- 
bility of the resources of the instru- 
ment. A given complement of stops 
could be played in any combination 
to give desired effects. Second 
touch assisted this in making it pos- 
sible to emphasize special parts, as 
well as in giving a natural accent. 
Sforzando and Pizzicato touch were 
little more than experiments, al- 
though the latter is still used by at 
least two companies. We said, in the 
former article, that the Unit of the 
future would combine the tonal 
build-up of the Straight Organ and 
the flexibility of the orchestral or- 
gan, “so disposed as to derive from 
both their respective merits, without 
impairing their separate usefulness.” 


To some, such a claim will seem 
fantastic, if not ridiculous. Such a 
step would be radical at present, but 
it is neither impossible nor improb- 
able in the future. The present re- 
action against unification is as tem- 
porary as the general acceptance of 
the principle at first. Time will 
teach each faction the virtues of its 
opponents. 


Leaving aside any use which the 
theater will have for the Unit in the 
future, we have the following fields: 
church, residence, auditorium. 

In the church, the first requisite 
of an organ is solid tbuild-up, 
coupled with such soft chorus and 
accompanimental work as any well 
disposed church installation contains. 
When an appropriation of $7,000 or 
less must build a church organ, un- 
ification is indispensible; but this 
field has been exhausted by other 
contributors, and needs no comment 
here. In larger instruments, a cer- 
tain amount of unification has been 
applied to the Choir and Great divi- 
sions (principally soft work) and to. 
the Swell. An example is the in- 
strument by the Rochester Organ 
Co. for St. Thomas’ Church, Roches- 
ter. 

Duplexing is both economical and 
and productive in deriving soft 
work on the Great from the Choir. 

+It is the theory of this publication 
that just such organs as here described 
are most largely to blame for the un- 
popularity of the organ recital and low 
salaries paid to church organists. We 


cannot see why even a small organ sHould 
not be built on loveliness of tone.—T.S.B. 
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It needs no extra primaries, as shown 
in our article on Action, and does 
not complicate wiring so as to in- 
clude extra switches, contacts, and 
relays, which are the basis of unifi- 
cation cost. It will take care of the 
8’ work well, and leaves funds to 
build the off-unison work straight. 
In the Swell and Solo divisions, 
where high-priced reed work is 
necessary, unification may be used 
to good advantage. A good Swell 
combination follows: 
Oboe Horn—16’, 8’. 
Cornopean — 8’, 4’ 

If the registers are properly voiced 
and regulated, the result will be a 
pleasing, though small reed chorus. 
The Oboe Horn at 16’ will be suffi- 
cient to add richness, but will not de- 
stroy clarity. The Cornopean at 4 
will make for brilliance. Both at 8’ 
will establish the predominance of 
the unison. Either or both ranks 
might be taken to other manuals for 
either solo or chorus work, or might 
be extended to the Pedal. If confined 
to the Swell manual, other stops 
might be planted with them on a 
duplex chest, and be rendered play- 
able at octave pitch. In such a case, 
the wiring would be as follows: 


First Second 
Primary Primary 
Flute 8’ 4’ 
Salicional 8’ 4’ 
Oboe Horn 16’ 8’ 
Cornopean 8” 4’ 


Primary No. 1 would act at one 
position; Primary No. 2 at twelve 
notes above. 

Aside from these few uses to 
which unification and duplexing may 
be put in the church organ, their 
benefit to that field will be small. 

Next there is the Residence organ. 

Until a short time past, most resi- 
dendence instruments were but re- 
plicas of the church organ, with a 
large equipment of strings, and a 
more modern console. A change is 
taking place, as shown by Mr. 
Barnes in his article on the subject 
in THE AMERICAN QOrGANIsT for 
October 1929. Crudity still obtains, 
but the healthy state of experimenta- 
tion will produce an instrument of 
extensive possibilities. 

There must be more differences in 
the residence field than in any other, 
because of the varied tastes of pur- 
chasers. In producing the full ver- 
satility of which the residence organ 
should be capable, unification finds a 
consistent place. Instruments in 


which duplexing is combined with 
unification have been built, but their 
general disposition has been along 
familiar lines. 
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The ideal residence organ is, to 
our mind, one which will easily ren- 
der all types of music. In such an 
instrument both tonal structure and 
flexibility are requisite. As the con- 
cert instrument will be in most re- 
spects similar, we may _ proceed 
with that type, allowing our remarks 
to serve for both fields. 

In concert halls and large church 
auditoriums are to be found repre- 
sentatives of every school of organ 
building. The following are notable 
examples: The Royal Albert Hall, 
(London) Denver Municipal Audi- 
torium, Atlantic City Convention 
Hall, and the Mormon Tabernacle in 
Salt Lake City. The first is extremely 
classical; the second equally radical ; 
the third will be a compromise be- 
tween the two systems, combining 
some of the best points of each; and 
the last, a Straight Organ lacking in 
mixture work, but having many or- 
chestral voices. Naturally, usage 
will strongly influence the contents 
of the concert instrument. One such 
as that in the Tabernacle would be 
built with first thought for the religi- 
ous use to which it would mostly be 
put. Another, which would be em- 
ployed to entertain the bucolic bour- 
geoisie with barber shop harmony 
and barnyard imitations, would be 
differently disposed. 

It is reasonable to presume that 
most auditorium instruments will be 


RANK ACCOMP. 
Diapason I 8’ 
Diapason I1 8 
Octave 4 
Twelfth 22 
Fifteenth 2 
Clarabella 
Gemshorn 
Hohlfloete 8 

Sesquialtera IV 
Tromba 8-4 
Tuba 8 

Violin 
Violin Celestes II ; 8 
Viola 4 
Cello 8 
Muted Strings 8 
Flauto Traverso 2 
Flute Celeste 8 
Orchestral Oboe 8 
Baryton s 
Oboe Horn 8-4 
Orchestral Trumpet 8 


In cost-estimating this analysis, it 
will be seen that there are three 
groups determined by the necessary 
mechanism. 

First are those which can be du- 
plexed between the Accompaniment 
and Solo. They are as follows: 

Diapason I 

Twelfth 

Hohlfloete 

Cello 
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used for both organ literature and 
orchestral _ transriptions. Hence 
they should be substantial in build- 
up, and flexible in use. Ample or- 
chestral voices are necessary. 

In designing an instrument, it is 
well to consider its entire contents 
first, leaving its apportionment and 
enclosure until later. The voices fall 
into two main divisions: First, those 
which are distinctly organ; and sec- 
ond, those which are orchestral in 
character. In the first group will be 
the Diapasons, mutations, founda- 
tion flutes, and large reeds. In the 
second are orchestral strings, wood- 
winds, and solo brass. At many 
points these two classes will overlap. 

We may represent the two classes 
with the following hypothetical list: 


FOUNDATION ORCHESTRAL 
Diapason I Violin 

Diapason II Violin Celestes 11 
Clarabella Viola 

Gemshorn Cello 

Hohl floete Muted Strings 
Octave Flauto Traverso 
Twelfth Flute Celeste 
Fifteenth Orchestral Oboe 
Sesquialtera  Baryton 

Tromba Orchestral Trumpet 
Tuba Oboe Horn 


Allowing three manuals, let us ap- 
portion the stops, with due regard 


to the cost of unification. Three 
chambers may be used. 
ORCHESTRAL SoL¢ 
3’ 
8 
4 
2 2/3 
2 
16-8-4 16-8-4 
8-4 
8 
IV 
8-4 16-8-4 
8 
8 
8-4 8 
16-8-4-2 16-8-4 
8 
8 
8-4-2 2/3-2 8-4-2 2/3-2-1 3/5 
8 
8 
8 
16-8-4 16-8-4 
8 


Orchestral Trumpet 

Octave 

Fifteenth 

Tuba 

Orchestral Oboe 

Secondly, those which are du- 
plexed between the Accompaniment 
and Orchestral, are as follows: 

Diapason II 

Violin 

Flute Celeste 
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Sesquialteta 
Muted Strings 
Baryton 


Thirdly, the following, which are 
unified : 

Clarabella 

Tromba 

Viola 

Oboe Horn 

Gemshorn 

Violin Celeste 

Flauto Traverso 


The first class is mainly heavy 
foundation, solo, and brass, and 
finds its logical place in the first 
chamber. Planted on a duplex chest, 
they may all go together, and will 
need only two primaries, plus the 
necessary duplexing apparatus. Ex- 
tra primary charges will be made 
only for those which are extended to 
the pedal, and used in three or more 
places at once. In this case, they will 
have their own primaries for the in- 
dependent bass chests, upon which 
they may be planted. The trebles will 
be with the others, on the main du- 
plex chest. 

The second class is similar to the 
first, except that the stops are du- 
plexed across the Accompaniment 
and Orchestral. They may be placed 
in a separate chamber, together with 
such unit ranks as will be advanta- 
geous. 

The third class, being all unified, 
will require their own primaries, and 
as they can be on separate chests, 
may be placed in a third chamber, or 
split in the other two. 

The complete enclosure follows: 


CHAMBER A 
§Diapason I 
§ Hohlfloete 
§Cello 
{]Gemshorn 
§Octave 
§ Twelfth 
§Fifteenth 
§Orchestral Oboe 
§Orchestral Trumpet 
§Tuba 


CHAMBER B 
*Diapason II 
*Violin 
*Muted Strings 
*Flute Celeste 
*Barytone 
*Sesquialtera 
q Violin Celeste 
{|Flauto Traverso 


CHAMBER C 


{Viola 
{Oboe Horn 
q]Clarabella 
/Tromba 
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The Accompaniment-Solo duplex- 
ed group is marked §; the Accom- 
paniment-Orchestral group, *; and 
the unified ranks §. 

The entire organ is playable from 
the Accompaniment manual, and 
substantial portions of it from the 
other two. No couplers will be nec- 
essary, and their exclusion effects a 
great saving in cost. Relays will be 
needed, but only for direct access to 
the manual derivations. 

Some idea of the possibilities of 
such an instrument will be seen from 
the specification of apportionment: 


ACCOMPANIMENT 
16 C Contra Clarabella 
A Gemshorn 
8 A Diapason I 
B Diapason II 
C Clarabella 
A Hohlfloete 
A Gemshorn 
B Violin 
B Violin Celeste 
C Viola 
A Cello 
B Muted Strings 
B Flauto Traverso 
B Flute Celeste 
A Orchestral Oboe 
B Baryton 
C Oboe Horn 
A Orchestral Trumpet 
C Tromba 
A Tuba 
4 A Octave 
C Clarabella 
A Gemshorn 
C Viola 
B Flauto Traverso 
C Oboe Horn 
C Tromba 
A Twelfth 
B Nazard 
2 A Fifteenth 
C Solo Piccolo 
C String Fifteenth 
B Piccolo 
IV B Sesquialtera 


2% 


We need quote only the complete 
stoplist of the one division; the other 
divisions will be correspondingly im- 
pressive. 

Some amount of grouping might 
be done, especially of the higher 
pitched mutation registers, but this 
is a matter of taste. The Resultant 
would be from the Flute in chamber 
B. The Diaphone might be either an 
extension of the first Diapason, or 
an independent rank of pipes. Sev- 
eral other independent ranks might 
be added, and should be under fa- 
vorable conditions, to uphold the in- 
dividuality of the Pedal. 

The amount of upper work in the 
Pedal may seem large. We believe 
richness and brilliance to a division 
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it advantageous, however, to add 
which is so often dull and lustreless. 
Constructional and cost consistency 
will be noticed in the use of the al- 
ready unified stops for the higher 
registers, thus confining the exten- 
sion primaries of the duplexed stops 
to the 8’ and 16’ octaves. The har- 
monic progression has been devel- 
oped with complete and correct dim- 
inution of power. Thus the Twelfth 
has a large flute (Clarabella) and a 
large reed. The Fifteenth has four 
stops, being a unison interval. The 
Seventeenth is softer than the 
Twelfth (the next off-unison below) 
and has a flute and a softer reed 
than the Tromba—the Oboe Horn. 
The Twentysecond, being very high, 
has only a flute and a string. As in 
the manual department, so it will be 
found here, that most of the upper 
work (enclosed in chamber C) is un- 
der separate expressions from the 
majority of the unison work, and 
hence is under the control of the 
player. At the climax of a phrase it 
will be possible, by opening chamber 
C to enrich the work on the manuals, 
by the drawing forth of the 16’ tone 
—and to bring forth the brilliance of 
the pedal by strengthening the upper 
harmonics. , 

Thus, in the upper harmonics, the 
advantages which unification affords 
the manuals, are applicable to the 
Augmented pedal. On the other 
hand, there should be sufficient inde- 
pendent 16’ pedal to build upon. If 
not, doublings and omissions will be 
present, and in addition, the sub- 
stance of tone will be weak above 
the tapering point. When money or 
space is at a premium, the pedal 
must be, as in Straight Organs, 
largely extended. The only valid ob- 
jection which may be raised against 
the use in the pedal of such muta- 
tional derivation as we have advo- 
cated, is that the intervals, being 
taken from regular unison ranks, 
will sound the interval of the tem- 
pered rather than of the natural 
scale. The audible difference will be 
practically imperceptible, but the col- 
oring possibilities are just as great. 
In the manual departments, where 
the difference in interval will be per- 
ceptible, independent ranks are pres- 
ent. 

From what we have written thus 
far, it will be seen that the following 
advantages are offered by this type 
of instrument, combining the use of 
the duplex chest with the unit sys- 
ten : 


1. Saving in cost and, consequent- 
ly, a greater amount of organ for a 
given appropriation. 
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2. Flexibility, which is, to all prac- 
tical purposes as great as that of the 
Unit. 

3. The expressive possibilities af- 
forded by the system of enclosure 
adopted. 


4. The assurance of balance, due 
to the derivation, at octave and mu- 
tation pitch, of only certain stops, 
leaving a substantial remainder of 
heavy work to maintain the predom- 
inance of the unison. 


5. Correct build-up, due to intelli- 
gent unification plus independent 
mutations. 


6. “Harmonic Ancilliary” possibil- 
ities, as advocated by Dr. Audsley, 
made possible by the access to muta- 
tion ranks in separate chambers 
from the 8’ work. As: any combina- 
tion in chamber B against the muta- 
tion work in chamber A; or, the 
foundation and brass, against the 
Sesquialtera and derived mutations 
in chamber B. To which may be ad- 
ded: 


7. Control of the sub-unison reg- 
isters in the same way. For ex- 
ample: On the orchestral, all three 
16’ stops are in chamber C; when 
used in chorus with other ranks 
from either of the other chambers, 
the C expression will govern the 
strength of the 16’ stops. 


While any acceptance of such a 
method of apportionment will be a 
matter of the future, it cannot be ex- 
pected to command recognition and 
use for some years. Both the exalted 
position which tradition occupies in 
most minds, and the unfamiliarity 
of the player with such a system 
would militate against its use, even 
experimentally, at the present time. 
The growing demands of time will 
make the development of such an in- 
strument imperative. Its future is 
anticipated by the use of several du- 
plexed ancilliary divisions in the new 
Auditorium instrument in Atlantic 
City. A direct electric action, and 
the use of efficient machinery in its 
manufacture, which would make 
unification lest costly, combined 
with the developments in relays and 
contact-bars referred to in the ear- 
lier articles will accomplish much the 
same results, without need for du- 
plexing. But universal use of direct 
electric action seems as remote as 
ever. The introduction of gang- 
drills, and other labor-saving devices 
in making chest-action will affect the 
cost of the pneumatic parts of the 
chest-action, but the cost of making 
and voicing pipes correctly—which 
will never be done by machinery— 
will never be lowered. We believe 
this is another hope for the exten- 
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sion of the Unit system, in the fu- 
ture. 


At the present stage of mechani- 
cal and electrical development, there 
seems to be but one way of securing 
the necessary versatility of the true 
concert instrument, and that is by a 
judicious combination of the Unit 
system with duplexing in an instru- 
ment built tonally on substantial 


fundamentals, and enclosed on the 


modified Unit principle. 


Stoplists 


With Analytical Comment Aiming 
at Better and Bigger Organs 


By WILLIAM H. BARNES 
og 





ROWS, president of the 
Rochester Organ Co., 
entered the field of 

building organs for the 
public, through the back door, so 
to speak. For many years past he 
has been an organ enthusiast and 
had an organ in his own home, 
built partially with his own hands. 
He received numerous requests 
from his friends, interested in the 
purchase of organs, for his advice 
and assistance in the preparation of 
specifications. Having done this 
service gratuitously for many 
years, he finally decided to break 
into the business of building or- 
gans himself; now that he has 
reached that stage, it may still be 
a question if he will not continue 
to build organs gratuitously, or at 
least without profit, in these trou- 
blous times for the organ builder. 

The latest example of the work 
of his firm (which is honestly la- 
bled No. 1 on the console, instead 
of 1501 which might have been 
done) is a memorial instrument, 
the gift of Mrs. Arthur G. Yates in 
memory of her late husband, to St. 
Thomas’ Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Barrows states: “the builder 
was commissioned to produce the 
best church and recital instrument 
that he could for a fixed sum, and 
this governed the entire scheme.” 

It is important to bear these con- 
ditions in mind when studying this 
stoplist. There are only 16 sets of 
pipes and two extensions. There 
are two unit stops, the Dulciana 
and Gedeckt, and some duplexing. 
The Clarabella is a mild open flute, 
useful on either the Great or Choir 
keyboards. The 4’ Choir flute, be- 
ing independent, can be adjusted to 
a nicety for strength of tone. Mr. 
Barrows has wisely omitted the 
Oboe in favor of chorus reed tone 


—_ 
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and has succeeded in obtaining a 
Cornopean that is not only thor- 
oughly satisfactory for solo pur- 
poses but is of also great value in 
the ensemble. He states that “the 
treatment of the Choir Dulciana 
furnishes an adequate bottom and 
top to the Great Diapason.” I 
doubted this, so made a stop at 
Rochester on my way east to veri- 
fy his statement. There is more 
truth in it than I believed possible. 
The full organ is not only power- 
ful but well balanced and dignified 
—an unusual feature for this small 
number of stops. 


The Pedal is superior to any 
pedal likely to be found in a small 
organ; it has two strengths of 
flute tone and a big Diapason, as 
well as the soft string and forte 
reed tone. On the whole, Mr. Bar- 
rows has succeeded in not only de- 
vising on paper, from his long ex- 
perience as a designer of organs, 
but in actually carrying out an or- 
gan scheme that has many many 
qualities to commend it. It should 
be noted that to produce the effect 
of a double and mixture work for 
the Diapason Chorus, the Dulciana 
unit has to be made with somewhat 
greater power than is given ordi- 
narily. The extremely effective 
swell shutters enable this Dulciana 
to be used for accompanimental 
purposes against a wide range of 
solo stops with a proper balance 
maintained betweén accompani- 
ment and solo. I should have pre- 
ferred an Unda Maris 8’ with the 
Dulciana for more variety and flex- 
ibility in accompaniment, rather 
than the Aeoline. But the use Mr. 
Barrows has made of the Dulciana 
would not permit of its being the 
softest stop of the organ, and an 
Aeoline was therefore necessary— 
for “the far away tender echoes” 
during communion service. 


We quote from Mr. Barrows: 
Those who take the great cathedral 
and concert organs as a matter of 
course cannot have full sympa- 
thetic understanding of the prob- 
lems involved in building a small 
organ which must be of maximum 
utility and not necessarily repro- 
duce all the celestial harmonies 
which the organist would like to 
hear on this side of the Styx. 


“The church building, designed 
by North & Shelgren of Buffalo, is 
an excellent interpretation of the 
adaptation of English Gothic to the 
needs of a simple parish church. 
The organ is divided, the Great and 
Choir divisions and the independ- 
ent Pedal pipes being at the left in 
a chamber 24’ high, speaking into 
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the choir through an arch 9’ wide 
and 20’ high. The Swell organ is 
at the right in the upper portion 
of a corresponding space. The con- 
sole is under the Swell organ, from 
which vantage point the organist 
can see the priest at the altar and 
his choir, and be seen by both. By 
reflection from the chancel ceiling 
and walls he hears the organ just 
as though he were standing in the 
center of the chancel. 

“The Tuba, which is on high 
pressure, is playable on Great and 
Choir for a particular reason which 
you will discover if you will read 
the coupler list carefully. It is re- 
served for high festal occasions and 
is not even on the Sforzando. 
Through the Great to Choir cou- 
pler it is possible to treat the festal 
reed as a solo Tuba played from 
the Choir with Great and Swell 
coupled against full Great and 
Swell.” 

The Rochester Organ Co. gets a 
flying start, in having a man so 
versed in organ matters, as is Mr. 
Barrows who knows organs both 
from an ideal and a practical point 
of view. 


—W.H.B. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH 
Rochester Organ Co. 


PEDAL 
V ic: FR i6. S 3% Boi. P 1094. 
32 Resultant (Bdn. and Sw. 
Gedeckt) 
16 DIAPASON 32 


BOUDRON 44 (12 polyphonic) 
Gedeckt (Swell and Bourdon) 
Dulciana (Choir) 
8 Bourdon 
Gedeckt 
Geigen (Choir) 
Dulciana (Choir) 
4 Clarabella (Great) 
16 Cornopean (Swell) 
8 Chimes (Great) 
GREAT (Expressive) 
16 Dulciana (Choir) 
8 DIAPASON 61 
Dulciana (‘Choir) 
Clarabella (Choir) 
Geigen Principal (Choir) 
4 Flauto d’Amore (Choir) 
Geigen Principal (Choir) 
II Grave Mixture (Choir Dulciana) 
12-15 
8 TUBA: 73 
CHIMES 21 
SWELL 
8 DIAPASON 73 
GEDECKT 85 
AEOLINE 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
SALICIONAL 73 
Gedeckt 
Gedeckt 
Gedecxt 
CORNOPEAN 97r16’ 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Cornopean 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 
8 DULCIANA 97m16/ 
GEIGEN PRINCIPAL 73 


co 


2/ 


Cnwnwe 


os 


CLARABELLA 73 


4 FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 
8 CLARINET 73 

Tuba (Great) 

Tremulant 

COUPLERS 
To 16’ 8’ 4 
Pedal GSC 
Great SC SC SC 
Swell S SE S 
(Choir SC GSC Se 
ACCESSORIES 


Crescendos: Great and Choir, Swell, 
Register. Indicators for each cres- 
cendo, Register Crescendo indicator 
by light series; first contact for Reg- 
ister Crescendo brings on selected 
group of stops and couplers. Ad- 
ustable cut-out with 8 contacts to re- 
move gradually, without moving 
stops, certain registers undesirable in 
full-organ ensemble. 

Combons: P 3. G4. S4 C4. T 4. 
Pedal and Tutti Combons duplicated 
by toe-touches. Divisional Combons 
are of Absolute type, Tutti Combons 
are optionally Dual. ‘Combons set 
by thumb or toe touch. Cancels for 
each division and full organ. 

Piston Masters: 4. 

Reversibles: 

Full Organ G-P; S-P; S-G. 

Selectives: 

Couplers to Divisional Combons. 
Tutti Combons Dual or Absolute. 


AS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Welte-Tripp Organ Corp. 
V 57. R 64. S 90. B 17. P 4380. 
PEDAL 
32 Untersatz 
16 DIAPASON 
Diapason (Great) 
BOURDON 
Lieblichgedeckt (Swell) 
CONTRABASS 
Gamba (Choir) 
8 Octave 
Major Flute 
Stillgedeckt (Swell) 
Cello 
Flute 
Bombarde 
16 BOMBARDE 
Trumpet (Great) 
Posaune (Swell) 
Tromba 
Tromba 
Chimes 
GREAT (Expressive) 
16 DIAPASON 73 
8 DIAPASON ONE 73 
DIAPASON TWO 73 
DOPPELFLOETE 73 
TIBIA PLENA 73 
ERZAHLER 73 
ERZAHLER CELESTE 73 
4 OCTAVE 73 
2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 
1 


we 


GO # OO 


FIFTEENTH 61 
3/7 SEVENTEENTH 61 

III MIXTURE 183 

16 TRUMPET 73 

8 TROMBA 73 

4 CLARION 73 

8 HARP 61 
VIBRAPHONE 61 
CHIMES 28 

4 Celesta 
Tremulant 

SWELL 

16 LIEBLICHGEDECKT 73 

8 DIAPASON 73 
VIOLIN DIAPASON 73 
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STOPPED FLUTE 73 
CLARABELLA 73 
DOLCE FPEUTE. V2 
FLUTE CELESTE 73 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73 
VIOLE CELESTE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOLX CELESTE 73 
4 OCTAVE 73 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73 
NAZARD 61 
Octave Quint 
FLAUTINO 61 
Super-octave 
1 3/5 Seventeenth 
VI MIXTURE 366 
12-15-17-19-22-26 
16 POSAUNE 73 
8 TRUMPET 73 
COR D’AMOUR 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
CLARION 73 
' Harp 
Vibraphone 
Chimes 
4 Celesta 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 

16 CONTRAGAMBA 73 

8 CONCERT FLUTE 73 
GEIGEN PRINCIPAL 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 7% 
GEMSHORN 73 

4 WALDFLOETE 73 
FUGARA 73 

2 PIECOLO: 61 

8 CLARINET 73 
ENGLISH HORN 73 
Harp 
Vibraphone 

4 Celesta 
Tremulant 

SOLO 

8 STENTORPHONE 73 
CLEAR FLUTE 73 
GAMBA 73 
GAMBA CELESTE 73 
TUBA MIRABILIS 73 
FRENCH HORN 73 


ww 
2 
iJ) 


w 


oO 


Harp 
Vibraphone 
4 Celesta 
Chimes 
4 Tremulant 
COUPLERS 
To 16’ 8’ 4’ 
Pedal GSCL GSCL 
Great SEL SCL SEL 
Swell S SEL SCL 
Choir SE SG SC 
Solo 15 ie EB 
ACCESSORIES 


Combons: 8 P.8 G.8 8.8 C. 8 L. T 16. 

Divisional 'Combons operate stops and 
couplers. 

Cancellers: One for each manual. 

Tutti Canceller. 

Piston Couplers: Four Onoroffs 
coupling Pedal (Combons to Manual 
Combons. 

Crescendos: G. S. C. L. Register. 

Universal Independent Crescendo 
‘Coupler. 

Reversibles: G-P. S-P. C-P. L-P. 

Chimes sostenuto. 

Chimes soft. 

Harp sostenuto 

16’ Stops Off 

16’ Couplers Off. 

4’ Couplers Off. 


RALPH A. HARRIS, Secretary of the 
Guild, took his famous choir to Grant- 
wood, N. J., May 2 for a concert of un- 
accompanied music. 








Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—LAYING PLANS— 
i QHIS IS the time of the year 
most organists are 






2 when 
looking forward to a vaca- 
tion. We are all interested 
in some particular sort of 
diversion which will get us away 
from our professional activities. 
Some of us like to get into old 
clothes and loaf around by lake, 
stream or ocean, perhaps with an eye 
on some unsuspecting fish. Others 
will burn up countless gallons of gas- 
oline. I am a firm believer in drop- 
ping music entirely while the sub- 
stitute plays our organ. 


In the back of every church mu- 
sician’s mind there must lurk an idea 
of what is to be accomplished next 
season. All through the vacation he 
is trying to decide this matter. If it 
worries him considerably he will be 
better off to do some of his deciding 
during the summer season. As a 
matter of efficiency and time-saving 
during the coming season, I would 
suggest a very simple piece of vaca- 
tion work. 

Take along in your suit case a list 
of choral and organ numbers that 
have been used during the past year; 
also a list of all such music in your 
library. On a large sheet of paper 
a diagram may be made with spaces 
for all the necessary music for each 
Sunday during the year. Name spe- 
cial days, such as Armistice, Christ- 
mas, Easter, Mother’s Day. Then 
begin to plan your work for next 
year. 

If you have new music that may 
be added to your library, decide def- 
initely on such selections either be- 
fore you start from home or during 
the vacation. The new works should 
be strategically spread over the year 
so as to give ample time for prepara- 
tion. So many anthems of excep- 


tional attractiveness are appearing 
these days that the conscientious or- 
ganist will find many additions to be 
made to his repertoire every season. 

With the new music disposed of, 
the older numbers can be arranged, 
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eliminating some of those used dur- 
ing the past season and drawing on 
your reserve for things which are 
more or less forgotten. The more 
familiar favorites may be placed 
far enough apart to give the congre- 
gation small chance to complain. 

Organ music must be included in 
this outline. It is amazing how we 
stick to the old war-horses and hesi- 
tate about the new works. While I 
cannot enthuse about much of the 
newer organ compositions as com- 
pared to anthems and solos, there is 
an occasional high spot. When Del- 
amarter’s CARILLON appeared I felt 
quite delighted to find one organ 
piece with Chimes which was fit to 
play to intelligent people. These 
surprises occur from time to time. 

The process I have suggested is a 
great time-saver against a busy sea- 
son. While all such selections may 
be more or less tentative the changes 
will be comparatively few. In plan- 
ning your choir rehearsals there will 
be no last-minute choices. If you 
really do any organ practise your 
work will now be clearly outlined. 

Some churches work up a music 
program around a sermon. Where 
this is the scheme such an outline 
cannot be made. Most of us are not 
so *restricted. I have followed this 
plan myself and can vouch for its 
efficiency. And it may keep the fid- 
gets from getting the best of you on 
some idle vacation day. 


*There is a wholesome increase in 
the number of churches that build 
their evening services around a time- 
ly or interesting message, be it ora- 
tory, music, or both combined. In 
these progressive churches the plans 
are being laid most frequently by 
the organists, and the abbreviated 





sermons or talks are prescribed ac- 
cordingly ; this greatly increases the 
amount of planning an organist must 
do, but such planning is of corres- 
pondingly greater interest and im- 
poses no hardships. The net result 
is an emphatic gain in the congrega- 
tion’s interested in the evening 
services, to which such planning 
usually is confined.—T.S.B. 


ee Calendar 
religik, Suggestions 


By R. W. D. 


ANTHEMS FOR JULY 


“Crossing the Bar” — Parry 
( Novello) 

“Jesus, Still lead on” — Brough- 
ton (Ditson) 

“Choir Hymns” (second set) — 
C. P. Scott (Schmidt) 

“Faith of our Fathers” — Carroll 
(Ditson) 

“We pray Thee, Gracious Lord” 
— James (Schirmer) 

“Bless the Lord, my Soul” — Bur- 
dett (Schirmer) 

“Grant, we beseech Thee” — 
Parker (Boston) 

“The King shall come” (Cantata, 
short and not difficult—Timmings 
(Summy ) 


“THE LORD IS MY LIGHT’—Mait- 
land. A praise anthem, popular for 
almost twenty years. Full choir 
needed. No solos, not difficult. 8p. 
Gray. 


AS 


—ROBERT SCOTT DUNHAM— 
Arrived at Boulder, Colorado, to make 
his home with Prof. and Mrs. Rowland 
W. Dunham, is the young man named 
above. He reached Boulder amid great 
rejoicing on May 16th. Prof. Dunham, 
Editor of the Church Department of 
T.A.O., is dean of the College of Mu- 
sic of the University of Colorado. May 
he make full profit from the wealth 
of character he inherits from _ his 
parents, and the world in turn profit 
by the years that are to be his. 
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Choral Presentations 


Points of Helpful Interest in the 
Preparation of Musicales 
By LeROY V. BRANT 


—A HYMN SERVICE— 


RINITY CHURCH, San 

Jose, California, gave a 

hymn program, which ap- 

peared to create profound 

interest, presenting a few 
of the ancient hymns of the church, 
together with one or two more mod- 
ern ones. The choir sang these 
hymns after the rector had read a 
very brief program note concerning 
the hymn to be sung. 

We are fortunate in having Tower 
Chimes and also a very beautiful 3- 
manual organ. Our rector, the Rev. 
Mark Rifenbark, intones choral ves- 
pers very well, although such intona- 
tion would not be essential. The 
hymns which were selected were 
taken from the Episcopal Hymnal, 
although most of them would be 
found in any good hymnal, and of 
course substitutions could be made. 
The program itself was as follows: 

1. “Of The Father’s Love Begot- 
ten.” Ancient Christmas hymn, Epis- 
copal hymnal 74, Laudes Domini 
(Presbyterian hymnal) 341. Not 
found in Methodist hymnal. No 
composer is known for this, its orig- 
in being lost in the mists of the 12th 
Century. 

2. “Jerusalem, High Tower Thy 
Glorious Walls.’ Episcopal hymnal, 
543. The composer is Erfurt, 1663 
his date. This hymn is not found in 
any other hymnal that I have seen. 

3. “Saviour, Breathe An Eve- 
ning Blessing.” Episcopal hymnal, 
24; Laudes Domini, 202; Methodist, 
55. The composer is unknown. 

4. “Blessed City, Heavenly Sa- 
Jem.” Episcopal hymnal, 508; not 
found in other hymnals. This is a 
Sarum Plain song, composer un- 
known, and highly characteristic as 
well as beautiful. | 

5. “Ye Watchers and Ye Holy 
Ones.” Episcopal hymnal, 266. Not 
in other books. The composer is un- 
known. A strikingly beautiful 
hymn, one of the finest in any 
hymnal or for any season of the 
liturgical year. 

6. This was an organ solo, Ora 
Pro Nobis, by Liszt. It is based on 
an ancient melody brought to Liszt 
from Jerusalem. It is found in 
Dickinson’s organ book published by 
Gray. 

%. This consisted of an “a” “b”, 
and “c” number, for Easter, Ascen- 
sion Day and, Whitsunday, by 
Baden-Powell, 168, 184, and 195, 
Episcopal hymnal only. 
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I might suggest that any choirmas- 
ter of a denominational church de- 
siring to use such a program would 
find ready cooperation from his 
brother choirmaster of an Episcopal 
church in the limited use of hymnals. 
Or, there are scores of fine old 
hymns in any good collection of 
hymns which could be used in the 
place of those not readily available. 

For an offertory number, we used 
Arcadelt’s Ave Maria dated 1350. 
In arranging such a program, | did 
not in the least feel that we were 
casting reflections on modern church 
music, but simply believed that we 
should not neglect some of the things 
of transcendent beauty which were 
given us by some of the older mas- 
ters. It will be observed that the 
program covers the entire church 
year, that is to say, we have Christ- 
mas, Easter and Whitsunday repre- 
sented. 


AS 
—CHILDREN’S CHOIRS— 
An invaluable little booklet of sug- 
gestion and instruction for those 
who are truly professional organ- 
ists and in earnest about the de- 
velopment of their music to the 
highest possible point, is the 64- 
page book by Miss Elizabeth Van 
Fleet Vosseller, of the famous 
Flemington Children’s Choir in the 

Church, published in 1907. 

It takes more than an hour or 
two to gain an education on the 
details of creating a fine children’s 
choir, but within the limits of this 
little book the Author has packed 
the maximum of useful inform- 
ation, suggestion, and inspiration. 
Even those who already have ex- 
perience in junior choir work will 
find this book worth much more 
than it costs. 

The advantages of a children’s 
choir are numerous. It educates 
the future church members and of- 
ficers musically, it interests the 
parents and families concerned, it 
helps bring the church service back 
from the concert aspect to the or- 
iginal purpose of the church in its 
ministry to mankind, it gives the 
organist more work to do and 
consequently gives reason for more 
salary, it interests the young 
people in the church, and it em- 
phatically tends to make the 
church more and more the center 
of activity in the community. 

This book is selected for em- 
phatic endorsement to all serious 
organists and organ students. Fur- 
ther details will be found in the 
advertising pages. 











Service 
Selections 


MISS ALICE ANDREW 
FIRST PRESB.—WASHINGTON, PENNA 
Music of the Golden Age 
Luther—Chorale 
Schmid—Gagliarda 
“Ancient Breton Canticle’—Ladmirault 
“Presentation of Christ”—Eccard (m.v.) 
“Remember not O Lord”’—Arcadelt 
Praetorius—Chorale 
Modern Italian Music 
Bossi—Ave Maria 
Ravanello—Preghiera 
“Go not Far from Me”—Zingarelli 
“O Holy Father’—Mascagni (solo) 
Bossi—Hora Gaudioso 
Modern Spanish and French 
Torres—Meditation 
Erauzquin—Interludio 
“Holy Spirit”—Faure 
“Be Still and Adore’—Gounod 
“Psalm 150”—Franck 
Arabaolaza—Elevacion 
DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
BRICK CHURCH—N. Y. C. 
“Hide me’—Andrews 
“Jesu Word of God’—Mozart 
“God of the Dew’—Whitmer 
“O Jesus Son of God”—Saint-Saens 
“Father Give Thy Benediction’— 
Dickinson 
“The. Lord Will Comfort”—Brown 
“There was a Knight”—Thomson 
ARTHUR JENNINGS 
SIXTH UNITED PRESB.—PITTSBURGH 
“Gallia”—Gounod 
“How Lovely’—Mendelssohn 
“Jesu Priceless Treasure”—Roberts 
HAROLD SCHWAB 
ALL SOUL’S—LOWELL, MASS. 
“For as the Earth Bringeth Forth’— 
Rogers 
“Peace I leave”—Roberts 
“O Praise the Name”—Tchaikowsky 
“Out of the Deep’—Mozart 
“Praise the Name”—Ivanoff 
“Grant us Thy Peace’—Gounod 
“Make a Joyful Noise”—Beethoven 
“As Torrents”—Elgar 
REV. WALTER WILLIAMS 
ST. STEPHEN’S—PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
“My Soul failed”—16th Cent. 
“Light Serenest”—Tcherepnine 
“Ye that pass by”—Victoria 
“Hide not Thy Face”’—Farrant 
“Hail true Body’—Byrd 
“Christ became Obedient”—Ripolles 
“I wrestle and pray’—Bach 
“Have mercy on me”—Lotti 
“I would be like’—Guerrero 
CARROLL W. HARTLINE 
TRINITY LUTH.—READING, PA. 
“Far From the World”’—Parker 
“Rejoice in the Lord’—Bridge 
“Blessed are They”’—Brahms 
“God Shall Wipe Away”—Coombs 
“T am Alpha’—Gounod 
“From Thy Love”’—Gounod 
“How Lovely Thy Dwelling”’—Brahms 
“Thy Word is a Lantern’—Kinder 
“Welcome Dear Redeemer”’—Franck 
“No Shadows”—Gaul 
“Praise the Lord”—Randegger 
“The Shadow of Thy Wings”—Andrews 
“Far From Their Home”’—Woodward 
“Praise the Lord”’—lvanoft 
“Grant us Father”’—Parsons 
“Hymn to the Trinity’—Tchaikowsky 
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SHERMAN J. KREUZBURG 
ST. JAMES—DANBURY, CONN. 
Choral Evensong 
Boellmann—March (2nd Suite) 
“Lord for Thy Tender Mercies”— 
Farrant 
“Nunc Dimittis in A’”—Martin 
“Jesus Joy of Man’s Desiring”—Bach 
Buxtehude—Fugue 
Master Jack Kearney, who “has a 

truly wonderful voice,” sang two solos, 
Handel’s “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth’ and Haydn’s “With Verdure 
Clad.” 

DR. RAY HASTINGS 

TEMPLE BAPTIST—LOS ANGELES 

Wagner—Parsifal Prelude 
Kinder—In Moonlight 
Hastings—Ecstasy 
“Consider and Hear”—Hamer 
“God is Love’”—Shelley 
“Day of Rest’”—Shelley 
“Lift up your Heads”—Rogers 
“Love Divine”’—Horner 


E. A. FUHRMANN 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Bethlehem Steel Men’s Chorus 

“Ride out on Wings of Song”—Berwald 
“The Talisman”—Schumann 
“Sons of Men”—Cadman 
“Marianina’—Pitcher 
“Volga Boatmen”—Engel 
“Rounded up in Glory”—Fox 
“Hymn before action”’—Baldwin 
“Souvenir” —Clokey 
“Hark the Horn’—Randegger 
“The Crossroads’—Towner 


RALPH A. HARRIS 
TRINITY—GRANTWOOD, N. J. 

St. Paul’s (Brooklyn) Choristers 
Advent, “And the Glory”’—Handel 
Christmas, Epiphany, “When the Sun 

Had Sunk to Rest”—Old English 
Lent, “God So Loved”—Stainer 
Passiontide, “‘Crucifixus”—Lotti 
Faster, “This Glad Easter”’—Norway 
Ascension, “Unfold Ye Portals”’—Gou- 

nod 
Whitsuntide, “I Waited for the Lord”— 

Mendelssohn 

Trinity, “Hymn to 
owsky 
Part Two: Secular 
“Come Sweet Morning”—French 
“Turtle Dove”’—Old English 
“All Through the Night”—Welsh 
“Old Refrain”—Viennese 
“Bridal CChorus”’—Cowen 
MORRIS W. WATKINS 


CHURCH OF SAVIOR—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Spring Choir Concert 


Trinity’—Tchaik- 


“Swansea Town” — Hampshire Folk- 
Song 

“Far O’er the Bay’—Franck 

“Queues”—I.efebvre 


“Frog and the Crow’—Trad. English 

“Aye Waukin O”—Scottish Air 

“Oranges and Lemons”—English 

“Keep in the Middle’—Spiritual 

“Secrets”’—Smith 

“Old Man Noah”’—Sea Chantey 

“Ca’the Yowes’—Scottish Folk-Song 

“"achuca’’—Sullivan 

Selections from Sullivan’s Pinafore 

“Hame Dearie Hame’—Scotch Folk- 
Song 

“Blue Danube’—Strauss 


—JUNE EVENTS— 
2—Recital by Edwin Arthur Kraft, 
in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 
8—Recital by Frederick C. Mayer, in 
Cadet Chapel, West Point Military 

Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
convention in 


23-26—Guild annual 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TO R. HUNTINGTON 
WOODMAN 

“From ocean to ocean of this great 
land our churches are playing your 
music and we are glad to share this 
with them, but you belong to us; we 
have no intention ever of sharing 
you with anyone and in the same 
breath in which tonight we thank 
you for your music, we also thank 
God for you.” (From the address 
by Mr. Adrian Van Sinderen in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., at the celebration of Mr. 
Woodman’s half-century as organist 
of the church.) 


—WOODMAN SERVICE— 
A service in tribute to R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman was presented by Dr. 
William C. Carl in the First Presby- 
terian Church, New York City, 
April 27th, and the following pro- 
gram-note was printed on the bulle- 
tin for the day: 

“The Fiftieth Anniversary of Mr. 
R. Huntington Woodman as Organ- 
ist and Director of Music in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, will be celebrated there next 
Wednesday evening, April 30th, at 
8:15. Dr. Carl and members of our 
Choir will participate in this unusual 
event. The music of this morning’s 
service will be devoted to selections 
from his works.” Dr. Carl present- 
ed the following Woodman compo- 
sitions at his morning service: 

Cantilene Gm 

“A Song in the Night” 

“O Lord I Will Exalt Thee” 

Epithalamium. 


—THOROUGHLY PREPARED— 
In connection with enquiries recent- 
ly made among the most famous of 
New York City organists, on an- 
other matter, it developed that Dr. 
David McK. Williams of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s has his programs for each 
month prepared and already printed 
before the middle of the previous 
month, and Seth Bingham, who has 
probably the largest semi-volunteer 
chorus in the Metropolis, also has 
his programs fully prepared, in col- 
laboration with his clergy, about one 
month in advance. 
—AVOIDING THE RUT—. 

“T felt that I was getting into a rut 
and this seemed to me about the best 
way out of it,” said Kenneth Eppler, 
of Auburn, N. Y., who promptly re- 
signed his post and came to New 
York City to take the course in 
liturgical music under Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson of Union Theological 
Seminary. Mr. Eppler is one of the 
graduates with the degree, Master 
of Sacred Music, which the Semi- 
nary has been officially authorized to 
grant. 
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—CHURCH REPORT— 

The research department of Pierce 
& Hedrick, counselors for religious 
and educational institutions, has an- 
nounced some interesting facts on 
the status of the church during the 
most recent years. During 1929 the 
Christian churches added _ only 
about one-third of the number of 
new members gained in 1928. “It 
is a striking fact that about one- 
third of the Protestant churches in 
the largest denominations in this 
country did not add a single mem- 
ber to their rolls during the year.” 
The total gifts “for all religious pur- 
poses” during 1929 “did not exceed 
$520, 000,000, whereas there was con- 
tributed last year for philanthropic 
purposes in the United States ap- 
proximately $2,500,000,000.” 

When membership and money are 
no longer contributed to or through 
the church, something is wrong 
somewhere. Those who have the in- 
terests of the church at heart, and 
who have long been conversant with 
the inside practises of church man- 
agement and the outward show of 
public services, are not by any 
means at a loss to know what is 
wrong, though its correction is an- 
other matter. It is a task that calls 
for the cooperation of every intelli- 
gent worker in and member of the 
church. 


—UNION THEOLOGICAL— 
The School of Sacred Music on May 
2ist presented in public performance 
the compositions by the candidates for 
the newly authorized degree Master of 
Sacred Music. The following anthems 
were performed under Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson’s direction by a full choir 
with eminent soloists: 

Hugh Porter’s “God be Merciful” 

Bertha C. Ask’s “The God of Love” 

Jessie Newgeon Hawkes’ “Console ye 
My People” 

Stella M. Graves’ “I Seek with Joy” 

Helen Pendleton’s “Nunc Dimittis” 

Catharine V. Stock’s “I will lift up 
Mine Eyes” 

Frances Shaw’s instrumentation ol 
Matthew’s “O Lovely Voices” 

Mrs. Hawkes’ organ number, Scherzo 

Kenneth Eppler’s Romance (organ) 

The student body represented the fol- 
lowing degrees: 2 Mus. Bac.; 5 B.A; 
2 B.M.; and 1 B.S. 

May 25th Dr. Dickinson directed a 
performance of the “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion,” with noted soloists, and Mrs. 
William Neidlinger’s St. Cecilia Choir 
as a Chorale Choir, with a quartet of 
trumpets and trombones ‘playing chor- 
ales from the tower. 


—HALIFAX— 
William Roche’s Trinity Church choir 
netted $260 from their annual choir- 
show this year, and the head-liner was 
a newsboy who sold $70 worth of 
tickets—for which “brave deed” he gets 
a trip to Montreal and New York City 
this summer, accompanying Mr. Roche 
on his annual pilgrimage. 
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A True Story—and Sad 


Yet it Has Ever Been Thus and will Likely Continue Wherever 
, Organs and Theater Magnates Meet 


By A TRUTHFUL MAN 


r—w’EEP UP your courage, 
4 even though the mock 
s strains of the Chopin Fun- 
eral March threaten to 
sound again. Ye Editor 
all but sung the Elegy for the or- 
ganist of the theater. It was a 
good deed—let the curtain descend 
—but hold! At least one more jab 
before the finis! A new theater 
in one of our cities included a fine 
Unit Organ contracted for before 
the sudden advent -of the talkie. 
Over thirty registers jazzed into 
four hundred tablets distributed 
over four manuals, with a red and 
gold console that would make a 
Crawford sit up and take notice. 
And it cost over $40,000, really, 
written into the contract—not the 
dream of a publicity hound. 

Along came a little lady who 
could play jazz with a delectable 
style—-even though she ignored all 
six crescendo pedals for the Master, 
aided by the never failing Register 
Crescendo. This kept the right 
foot busy, and if she had wanted 
to use the left heel, she was too 
small to reach anything but with 
the toe. And to back the swing 
of her music, was that something 
we call showmanship! She put it 
over with a bang— and in a place 
notably hard to conquer. 

The weeks passed only to swell 
the following this organist created 
for herself. She achieved that 
never failing sign of popularity— 
spontaneous applause when the 
elevator brought the big console to 






view. Mr. Chain Theater up the - 


street, even though apparently 
ignorant of the public demand for 
the real article along with the 
canned, had to finally consider their 
organ, dead for all these moons. 


The ’steenth manager of a 
’steenth head manager condescend- 
ed to take a hand, for something 
had to be done—but of course it 
meant an imported player—for 
who could blow about any local 
key-pusher ? 

On his rounds for the New 
York office, in the next town he 
inquired as to some probable or- 
ganist with which to reconquer the 
popularity captured by the com- 
petitive house. The lady in ques- 
tion is small—so it must be a lady, 
and one still smaller. And the 
billing would be “The Tiny Tot” 
at “The Wonder Wurlitzer.” Yes, 
there was quite a bit of a girl who 
used to be of the console—but tak- 
ing a business course now. Would 
she play? She might, and did. 
And wise little lady, for not know- 
ing the organ she was tried out 
with—she opened it up and shook 
out the accumulated dust of weeks. 
Good—she would do. 

But the Union must be consult- 
ed. The law requires a minimum 
number of men. The weeks drag 
by, and finally the tiny lady may 
come in and go to work, if a local 
organist is engaged to sit and 
watch her earn her pay. 

So the powers that be—the Dis- 


trict Manager from New York, the 


Divisional Manager from Somé- 
where, the Local District Manager, 
the House Manager, and Assistant 
House Manager, together with the 
Publicity Men line up to look over 
the tiny ninety-seven pounds of 
humanity. 

Down goes the Crescendo—but 
not so much noise comes out—the 
new draperies have half-way 
smothered the mighty tones. Too 
bad—they can’t be moved and 
spoil the looks of everything. 


—— 
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Th first appearance—what will it 
be?. Slides or no slides—singing 
or no singing—three minutes or 
six? The pistons are set during 
the conference, and Miss Organist 
timidly plays her proved opener— 
but will it do? It will not! Where 
is that thing so and so did? Get 
the manuscript. Try that, Miss. 
Not enough Tibia—take this stop 
off—there! Guess it will have to 
be a slide number after all. And 
so: on, So on, etc. etc. 

Of course a new splash of gold 
and red for the opening—name out 
in front in lights—and Miss Tiny 
Organist must go out and do her 
stuff—or rather their stuff as they 
want it. And Miss er er What’s 
Your Name—do not stand and take 
a bow, just turn and smile, and get 
it over as quickly as possible. And 
so is the sad tale of another flop, 
and two more organists again re- 
tire to the gloom. 

Had it gone over—the credit 
would have been all theirs—but a 
flop is a flop and no one is to 
blame but the poor little organist. 

And the first little lady—having 
created her way when it was not 
expected, is permitted to go along 
using her own ideas, and is still 
wowing them! 

Who wants to be a theater or- 
ganist anyway? 

Chorus—Not I, Not I, NOT I. 


—FROM CANADA— 
“Instead of ‘scrapping’ with you 
over it, I endorse completely your 
reply to ‘Not Dead Yet’ in the May 
T.A.O. The theater organist is as 
dead as Jubal. 

“Yet I am a theater organist and 
I retain my job—why? Well, to 
be frank, I don’t know. Unless it 
is because a half-hour of organ 
music is broadcast from a local 
station every evening from 7 to 
7:30. How long this will continue, 
I know as little abovt as I know of 
my chances of salvation. But, per- 
sonally, I don’t worry. I have the 
best church job (if one may com- 
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pare church institutions) in the 
city, and the largest salary. My 
mental ease is further assisted by 
the possession of a small private 
income (though not so large as that 
of our mutual acquaintance Bill— 
I beg pardon, Mr. William Roche). 

“I am sorry for the many worthy 
theater organists who have been 
laid off, but what must be, will 
be.” 

—A CANADIAN 


—THE ST. GEORGE— 

The largest and finest new theater 
in the beautiful Richmond Borough 
of New York City opened auspici- 
ously with organ and orchestra. 
The orchestra is still there, but the 
organist has been out for the past 
few weeks. First a young lady 
was doing good enough organ 
work for organists, but of no in- 
terest for the public. This condi- 
tion lasted a while, and then a 
masculine member of the fraternity 
took his turn, doing a “stunt” act 
with singing and playing. That 
lasted a while and then it went. 

Another opportunity lost. 

How could the situation have 
been saved? Only by making the 
public like the organ and give the 
organist applause. And that 
means that every time an organist 
gets the chance to play a two- 
minute interlude, he or she must 
snap into some very snappy jazz 
bit and play it just as beautifully 
and snappy as it can be made. We 
are told that the organists here 
droned out the interludes in the 
tiresome church-postlude style, and 
now we have the verdict. Too bad. 
Undoubtedly the manager regrets 
it more than the organist does, for 
he must have spent at least $20,- 
000 on the organ. Wonder what 
he thinks of organ players, organ 
salesmen, and organ builders now? 


—THE PARAMOUNT — 

It grows monotonous to have only 
the Paramount in New York to 
talk about organistically. Now we 
have also the Paramount in Brook- 
lyn. The advertising invariably 
features Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Craw- 
ford of the New York Paramount, 
and the bill gives Mr. Crawford, 
sometimes Mrs. also, in an organ 
number that invariably wins hearty 
applause. 

One week Mr. Crawford played, 
from memory of course, a continu- 
ous string of popular melodies or 
themes, which, the program said, 
had been requested. For example, 
Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance 
was included, but Mr. Crawford 
used only the first section of the 
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middle melody. Thus it went with 
all the numbers; the best-known 
melody from each work was played, 
and usually only a short snatch oi 
it. 

The Paramount has been using 
three pianists at the grand piano in 
the Elizabethan Room, each pianist 
taking two two-hour turns and thus 
filling the entire period of the main 
shows. 

The Brooklyn Paramount an- 
nounces an organist also. With 
the main features is included “At 
the Grand Organ, Earl Abel;” and 
the side features include “Morning 
Organ Concert by Don Baker and 
Elsie Thompson.” It is interesting 
to note what the program book has 
to say, in one issue, about Earl 
Abel; we quote it in full. 

Meet Earl Abel, the new person- 
ality organist of the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theater. 

“Some punster suggested that 


Abel raises Cain at the organ. He - 


really does. Versatility is an in- 
stinct with him. In San Antonio, 
where he introduced ‘audience sing- 
ing,’ he was the city’s official song 
leader. He has already written 
three songs about Brooklyn which 
you will be humming before many 
moons. 

“Earl is credited with originating 
community singing four years ago 
in.Chicago. Since that time he has 
led the melody way in Los Angeles, 
Tulsa and San Antonio. 

“According to Earl, a song may 
be down but never out. He makes 
the old ones new (using parodies) 
and the new ones popular. He can 
jazz the classical and ‘classicize’ 
the jazz. 

“He drove here from San An- 
tonio, a trip of 2,900 miles. And 
he managed to find a piano in every 
town he slept in. The ‘gags’ for 
his inaugural program here were 
written en route. 

“There should be a song about 
Brooklyn Bridge and Earl promises 
to write it. Every city he believes 
should have a theme song, so he’s 
already working on one for Brool. - 
lyn. 

“He likes nothing better than 
playing request numbers, and 
wants you to ask for your fav-o- 
rites.” 


—HENRY F. SEIBERT— 

May 11 Mr. Seibert gave a recital in 
St. Bartholomew’s, White Plains, N. Y., 
and on the 16th he gave a recital in 
Town Hall in connection with the na- 
tional oratorical contest held there. 

Mr. Seibert has been engaged for a 
recital and the service at the festival 
celebrating the Reformation, by the 
Lutheran churches of Westchester 
county, at White Plains, N. Y. 
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A RECITALIST SPEAKS 
AND TELLS WHY HE OWES IT TO HIS 
PROFESSION TO KILL EDITORS 


Please accept my most sincere 
thanks for your review of the recital 
I gave on April 6th in New York, at 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest. 
Ii I could make my playing sound 
as satisfactory to myself as it seems 
to you, I’d begin to feel that the 
hours of practise were worth while. 
At least I can keep on trying to play 
as well as you say I do. 

As for the program itself, I regret 
having disappointed you. Naturally 
I see your point—that the organ, to 
maintain popularity, must be pres- 
ented to the public through music 
that will appeal only to low or aver- 
age musical intelligence. You argue 
that titles—unless I am mistaken— 
must savor of program music, and 
that a truly magnificent piece of so- 
called “absolute music” is out of 
place and impossible of appreciation 
by the average listener. 

Well—I wonder. I honestly think 
that great music, whether under- 
standable in all its details or not, 
will make an impression on the aver- 
age mind; I honestly think that if 
we give to the public only what they 
can understand at the moment, we 
are not by any means doing our full 
duty to the art we try to serve. The 
artist with a conscience wants his 
public to like some of the big things 
he has discovered, and if they are 
not presented to the public, how can 
that ever come about? Do you feel 
that really great music should never 
be played? Then why should an 
architect strive to work out minutiae 
in a great cathedral, when he knows 
that the general public may never 
know what it is all about? Should 
a master of English write only for 
the kindergarten ? 

Now I'll admit gladly that the or- 
gan recitalist should use judgment 
in the mixture he juggles into a pro- 
gram. But you must not ask him to 
neglect serious works. You may 
have seen recently the explanation in 
the Musical Courier, written by Lee 
Pattison, as to why Maier and 
Pattison—the most outstanding duo- 
pianists in the history of music— 
have decided that next season is to 
be their last. Mr. Pattison states 
that one of the most important rea- 
sons is that the list of really big 
music for two pianos is so scarce, 
and that what does exist they have 
played so often, that they fear 
mental and professional stagnation. 
If one’s power of growth is not con- 
stantly challenged, growth stops. 

This reasoning surely applies to 
organists and organ literature. If 
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the big works are not played, pro- 
gress as a whole stops. 

My sense of proportion in the 
Heavenly Rest may have been 
wrong, though there is no way of 
proving that the entire audience 
thought so. I have been condemned 
by some organists in certain eastern 
cities for having played too much 
music too light in character. Your 
review will tend to indicate that it 
is possible to be somewhat more 
severe once in a while! 

Of course, when you mention 
pieces by name and call them “total 
losses,’ without some qualifying 
phrase such as “as far as one hearer 
goes,” you take the position that an 
entire audience would feel as you do. 
Well—again, I don’t know! In the 
program under consideration, the 
Hanff Ein Feste Burg and the 
Bubeck Fantasia I have played many 
times, and had _ satisfactory re- 
actions. I have even asked people 
about them—people both musically 
intelligent, and average—and had 
decided that they were good program 
material. 

I am enclosing a program played 
here just yesterday, in my regular 
series. [Examine it carefully; then 
ponder over this: the Franck Fan- 
tasia, the Schmitt Prelude (prac- 
tically unknown, and certainly “seri- 
ous music,”) and the Bach Passa- 
caglia brought forth prolonged ap- 
plause. In fact, I had to make three 
reappearances on the stage after the 
Bach. Now, my audiences here are 
average; surely the students have 
not had as much exposure to fine 
music as some of their elders—and 
yet they invariably, as a whole, pre- 
fer the bigger, more important items 
on my programs. How will you care 
to answer that? 

You and I are after the same 
thing—to make the organ mean to 
the public at large what it can and 
should, in its present advanced stage 
of development. And you, more:as 
a listener than as a recitalist, doubt- 
less get a fairer perspective. I 
respect your attitude, and in the 
foregoing paragraphs have only tried 
to explain certain dangers lurking 
around the corner if one slips too far 
away from high standards. : 

If I play in New York again, I'll 
try to reinstate myself in your good 
graces. 

—PALMER CHRISTIAN 


Nothing would be much worse 
than to have Mr. Christian go the 
opposite extreme and play a program 
of ditties. One of the finest recitals 
that linger in my memory was the 
one Mr. Christian played in St. 
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George’s last year. Let us reprint 
both programs and compare notes. 
A choral prelude, fugue, or trio is 
purely a technical work written for 
technical interest; an Impression, 
Scherzo, or Minuet is, on the other 
hand, purely an expressive work 
written to convey a mood, paint a 
picture. In Heavenly Rest we had 
7 technical and 4 expressive works; 
in St. George’s we had 4 technical 
and 7 expressive. In spite of these 
4 technical works, I liked the pro- 
gram in St. George’s and I couldn’t 
find anybody to disagree with me. 
Now aren’t four technical composi- 
tions on a program of eleven works, 
enough to give back-bone to a pro- 
gram and uphold the seriousness of 
the art of organ playing? 


ST. GEORGE PROGRAM 
Karg-Elert—In Dulci Jubilo 
Karg-Elert—Impression 
Gigout—Scherzo 
Bonnet—Rhapsody Catalane 
Rambeau—Minuet 
Krebs—Trio 
Bach—Toccata, Adagio, Fugue in C 
Russell—Up the Saguenay 
Schumann—Sketch Df 
Debussy—Blessed Damozel Prelude 
Vierne—Finale (1st) 

HEAVENLY REST PROGRAM 
Hanff—Ein Feste Burg Choralprelude 
Krebs—Trio 
Bach—Ich ruf’ zu dir Herr Jesu Christ 
Bach—Fugue cm 
Elgar—Andante (Son. G) 
Andriessen—Choral 
Karg-Elert—Improvisation 
Gilson—Prelude on Fiemish Theme 
Rousseau—Scherzo 
Strauss—Traumerei 
Bubeck—Fantasia 

UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 
Weber—Jubilee Overture 
Stamitz—Andante 
Handel—Largo 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Franck—Fantasie A 
Rowley—Mood Fantasy 
Schmitt—Prelude 
Bach—Passacaglia 


In the University of Michigan 
program, expressive works outnum- 
bered the others five to three—and 
of course the audience was ready to 
enjoy the technical things too, since 
there weren’t too many of them. 
Maybe this is an answer, maybe it is 
not. 

It’s not an editor’s business to 
answer questions; it’s his business 
only to ask them. The professioa 
alone is capable of giving the final 
answers. I’d like to share Mr. 
Christian’s enthusiasm for the Hanif 
and Bubeck but they’re too much for 
me. My fellow counterpoint-stu- 
dents in the G.O.S. under Mr. 
Clement R. Gale’s instruction quar- 
ter of a century ago were writing 
stuff that sounded just as good to 
me. 

—THueE EDITor 





—ST. GREGORY— 

The Society of St. Gregory, comprising 
Catholic organists and choirmasters, held 
its convention May 13-15 in Pittsburgh. 
Services were held in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and the Church of the Sacred Heart. 
Interest centered in the various discus- 
sions of Gregorian music and Catholic 
ritual, with special emphasis also on choir 
work. Dr. Casper P. Koch gave a re- 
cital for the Convention in Carnegie Hall 
Northside, his program representing “five 
centuries of organ music.” Dr. Reginald 
Mills Sibley, organist and choirmaster of 
the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul, 
Philadelphia, gave an address on “Train- 
ing Boys’ Voices.” Nicola A. Montani, 
Editor of the Catholic Choirmaster, spoke 
on the “Development of the Accompani- 
ment to the Chant.” There were six ad- 
dresses by other experts in various phases 
of Catholic miusic. 


Recitals 
(See also Page 328) 


E. ARNE HOVDESVEN 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
Three Programs 

Bach—Adagio Am ; 
Karg-Elert—Reed Grown Waters 
Geehl—Souvenir A 
Widor—Romane Symphonie (ist Mvt.) 
Handel—Hallelujah Chorus 


+Wagner—Niebelungen March 
Vierne—Canzone 
Debussy—Arabesque 

Grieg—On the Mountains 
Lieurence—Waters of Minnetonka 
Bizet—Le Carillon 


+Bonnet—Moment Musical 
Ivanow—Dans L’Aoule 
Palmgren—May Night 
Bach—Toccata C. 
Raff—La Fileuse 
Wagner—RKienzi Overture 
Mr. Hovdesven’s programs drew 
large audiences in each case; they are 
given every Sunday during the season. 
Mr. Hovdesven also gave recitals in 
Spring Grove, Shippensburg, Roaring 
Spring, Lewistown, and East Berlin, 
Pa., and Middletown, Md. 
HENRY F. SEIBERT 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S—WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Ravanello—Christus Resurrexit 
Mendelssohn—Song Without Words 
Bach—Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Widor-—Allegro Cantabile (5th) 
Yon—Primitive Organ 
FRANCIS E. AULBACH 
EPIPHANY—CHICAGO, iLL. 
26th Recital of Series 
Mendelssohn—Midsummer Night 
Stoughton—Tanglewood Tales 
Nevin—Silver (Clouds 
Saint-Saens—Nightingale and Rose 
Rogers—Scherzo (Son. Em) 
Crawford—Toccata F 
Mr. Aulbach gives a recital the sec 
ond Sunday of each month. 
PAUL ALLEN BEYMER 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL—CLEVELAND 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Em 
Bach—Chorale Preludes 
de Falla—Fisherman’s Song 
de Falla—Pantomime 
Rogers—Carillon 
Karg-Elert—Canzone (Partita E) 
Boellmann—Toccata (Suite Gothique) 


DR. HUMPHREY J. STEWART of 
San Diego has been decorated a Com- 
mander of the Order of the Holy 
Sepulchre, by Pius XI. 





Editorial Reflections 


Jobs to be Done 


ET US give a little thought 
to the meditations of one 
of the most original of 
church organists, who 
says: 

“This church business is rather 
deadly and one often wonders just 
why one keeps hanging on—drab, 
ugly buildings inside and out, half 
empty usually, organs that have 
long since ceased to be worthy of 
the name for many of us, salaries 
that would be diminutive even in 
the V. & X.—but a heritage of 
wonderful music that has come 
down through the ages to encour- 
age us to stick just a little longer.” 

This organist is one of the most 
active, with programs that top 
many of the finest for interest and 
originality. 

It is doubtful if any of us by 
taking thought could have prevent- 
ed the downfall of the organ in the 
theater, though some of us—for- 
tunately an increasing number— 
are able, by taking thought, to 
thwart the neglect of the organ re- 
cital and revive that form of enter- 
tainment with surprising success. 
The complaint of the organist just 
quoted is not an isolated thought 
but rather a picture of conditions 
only too prevalent. If the church 
loses its congregations, it loses its 
income, loses its organists, loses its 
organs. Then where will we be? 

We all owe it to the realm in 
which we labor to work in every 
healthy direction, whether we get 
paid for it or not. We must help 
wherever we can. The law holds 
us responsible when we see a 
wrong and make no effort to right 
it. We are, in the eyes of the law, 
seriously at fault if we fail to try 
to prevent even a suicide. Our 
own conscience is sometimes flex- 
ible, sometimes two-faced. It 





blames us for doing things we 
lznow we ought to do, it excuses us 


for failures to do such things. The 
ground is, usually, It’s none of my 
business; I’m not responsible for 
that. 

The Protestant Church has been 
and is the foundation of the civili- 
zation America and England en- 
joy. In every other civilization it 
is easy for us in America to pick 
flaws. It is therefore only reason- 
able to take the viewpoint that the 
most vital work we have to do is 
to preserve the church. Since 
nothing erroneous can be indefi- 
nitely preserved, the first duty is 
to right the wrongs of the church. 
What they are, we must each 
answer for himself. To my mind 
the grievous wrongs of the Protes- 
tant Church of today are _ its 
childish creeds which men do not 
believe and will not believe; its 
useless sermons about nothing of 
importance or, worse yet, about the 
lives of men of Hebraic origin 
who, though no worse than men of 
other tribes of their day, are so 
vile morally in comparison with 
what Christianity upholds as 
worthy character, that our children, 
instead of being helped, are being 
misled. There isn’t any Santa 
Claus and when a child is ten years 
old he ought to know it. To 
preach long orations on Christmas 
Sunday about Santa Claus is not 
entirely healthy excepting in Mat- 
ewan. That, if I judge aright the 
reactions of men of intelligence 
with whom I talk, whose writings 
I read, whose actions I know, is the 
opinion of today. 

How can organists contribute 
impetus to the speed with which 
a new day shall dawn? Chiefly 
by eliminating meaningless texts 
from the repertoire of anthems and 
solos permitted in our services; by 
displacing wishy-washy church mu- 
sic with assertive music that shall 
have a strong message; by mak- 
ing any and every other effort that 
can in any direct or remote way 


contribute to the elimination of 
chatter as the heart of a church 
service and substituting therefor 
the words of Christ himself. 

Turning to the world of the the- 
ater, the same old process is con- 
tinuing. A report has come that 
only one theater in the city. of 
Trenton, New Jersey, retains its 
organist, whereas many of them 
formerly had two organists. Yet 
when the recitalist can stage a 
come-back such as a few of them 
have achieved this past season, we 
can take heart. If we were to un- 
dertake a survey to discover how 
many theater organists of five 
years ago were making any definite 
plans or schedules one month 
ahead, how many would we dis- 
cover? Prof. Dunham speaks in 
this magazine of the necessary 
plans for next season—six months 
ahead. That’s the way to do it. 
It is not yet too tiresome to refer 
to Col. Lindbergh and remind our- 
selves that the chief element con- 
tributing to his success was the 
careful planning that preceded 
every important undertaking. His 
plans began with the actual build- 
ing of the machine itself. Few oi 
us can go that far back, so far as 
the organs are concerned, but we 
can do it in connection with the 
music we play on these organs. 
We can pay much more wholesome 
attention to the materials we select 
to build into our programs. This 
isn’t publishers’ propaganda. It’s 
plain horse-sense. If we cannot in- 
terest our congregations and our 
audiences we haven’t a thing in the 
world to offer. We are bound by 
tradition too largely. We're get- 
ting over that. 

In planning the new organs, 
when we do get the chance, we 
are faced with some conflicting 
problems. Since the subject of the 
organ architect will shortly be dis- 
cussed in these pages we shall but 
hint at it here, and mention two 
points. 

One point is that an organ or a 
building or a painting or a piece 
of music or a vacation that has 
been worked out from the plan idea 
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first, is likely to be more interest- 
ing and successful than one that 
has been worked out from the dol- 
lar viewpoint. An architect is a 
person who places the plans very 
iuch to the fore. He is therefoie 
more likely to be a teader'than the 
man who is of necessity bothered 
by other considerations. 

The other point is that so far the 
organ architect has had his career 
largely inspired by the money he 
can make. There is a slight in- 
clination among some of these men 
to make their own job easy by first 
casting reflections on the honesty 
of the American organ builder. He 
has in fact told purchasers that the 
builders would rob the purchaser 
if they got the chance, because the 
purchaser doesn’t know anything 
about the structure of organs any- 
way. That amounts to calumny. 
The vast majority of our builders, 
large and small, are honest and al- 
ways have been. Their chief aim 
is to induce the purchaser to pay 
enough for the product to enable 
the factory to do the highest class 
of work possible, and even when 
the sky’s the limit there is no case 
that we have ever heard of where 
a builder charged more than a 
reasonable profit on his work. Take 
the great organs built for our mil- 
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lionaires. Here indeed would be 
superprofits. Yet we venture the 
guess that the millionaire pays less 
profit to the organ builder than 
he pays to any and every other 
merchant or manufacturer. 

Therefore because the organ ar- 
chitect in the mass is himself open 
to serious charges of mis-conduct, 
his noble profession must come un- 
der scrutiny and be subject to dis- 
cussion from all viewpoints. You 
and I cannot afford to curtail the 
size and excellence of the organs 
we are to buy, merely to pay in- 
ordinate profits to a third party 
who has contributed virtually 
nothing of value. There are to be 
some interesting side-lights when 
the time comes, 

And, finally, I have discovered 
yet another American organ build- 
er who can talk organ business for 
three hours without one word of 
condemnation for the product or 
method of his competitors. That 
makes the count two. It’s grow- 
ing. Last year we had only one. 
No, I won’t tell who they are, 
though perhaps I might answer a 
question or two. Some day we 
shall be grown up. We'll under- 
stand then that health for all must 
come from health for each individ- 
ual first. 


Organ Lessons for Beginners 


Practical Points in the Elementary Details of the 
Fine Art of Organ Playing 


By Prof. PAUL E. GROSH, Mus. Bac. 


ROY SPAULDING 
STOUGHTON’S 
DREAMS 
(White-Smith) 

THIS IS ONE of the easier num- 
bers of one of our most interesting 
modern writers. It is full of color 
and drama which always appeal to 
the average layman. If used for 
church service however, it may be 
wiser to call it ‘Moderato” to avoid 
inquisition. 

As no two organs are alike, one must 
necessarily have a certain freedom 
in registration, but it is wise to fol- 
low in general the composer’s inten- 
tions, to avoid destruction of his 
fundamental conception. The first 
page calls for strings, but I find it of 
more interest to vary it by using for 
the second phrase (m. 5-8) a flute 
quality; then strings again or soft 
reed in m. 9-12. followed by strings 
in m. 13 and the Clarinet as indi- 
cated. A more pungent quality such 
as Oboe solo with Flute accompani- 


ment, or a Flute and Stopped Diapa- 
son solo with string accompaniment, 
may be preferable. The soft Bour- 
don pedal stop should be enuf, but 
if the upper octave of the pedals is 
too loud, as is often the case in small 
organs, play them an octave lower. 

On p. 5, m. 5, the Stopped Diapa- 
son makes a good contrast, or some 
nice flute quality such as Clarabella 
or perhaps Melodia. Follow this 
with register crescendo. M. 7 then 
goes well with soft reeds or Clarinet 
alone. Thé* last two measures are 
good with reeds in the right hand and 
strings or flutes in left hand, as well 
as the first six ms. on p. 6. The next 
section should be played similar to 
its previous appearance. The appas- 
sionato on p. 7 should be hurried 
gradually, as it is uninteresting ma- 
terial serving as transition to the 
main theme. I prefer to use a fair- 
ly good crescendo here, gradually 
diminishing the last measure or so 
before the melody returns. 


359 


The melody may of course be 
played as before, although it may be 
more interesting to change to some 
other solo stop or combination, using 
however string or flute accompani- 
ment contrasting with solo quality. 
Perhaps a Vox Angelica with Flute 
4’ may be good, or a Bourdon 16’ 
with Flute 4’. I have used a Vox 
Angelica or Gamba with 4’ and 16’ 
couplers to good advantage as solo 
accompanied with strings. 

To avoid making a break in turn- 
ing page 7, turn at the end of line 
3, taking the melody beginning m. 2, 
on next page continuing to m. 5, 
then returning to m. 1 and following 
the music in order. The last page 
would be played similarly to the 
first. The meno mosso is good with 
a soft Trumpet or Diapason in the 
left hand, with the right playing the 
soft strings on Swell and gradually 
dying away, using the softest string 
on the last measure. Hold the last 
chord longer, as the ear needs to get 
accustomed to it. 

Phrasing should be mentioned. 
Generally the phrase is indicated by 
the curved lines which mean that a 
breath should be taken at the end of 
that line only, just as the singer 
would take it in the song. So in the 
first measure one would play the half 
note as a dotted quarter, raising the 
hands exactly together on the eighth- 
note before the third beat. Make 
the crescendos and diminuendos 
very gradual and not too much. To 
preserve the legato in m. 12-13. play 
the Ds and Cs with the left hand. 
In m. 14 the Es would rest when 
the A is played in the left hand. 
P. 5, m. 4, make a_ complete 
break before the next measure, re- 
leasing all parts at the same time. 
Similarly make complete break be- 
tween m. 6-7, 8-9, 10-11, 12-13, etc. 

Bring out dissonances if impor- 
tant by a slight pause on them, so the 
listener will get it and know it is not 
an error on your part. E.g. in m. 
10 accent the E-natural with the Es. 


Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Take 
Thought of Appropriate 
Times and Seasons 
JULY BIRTHDAY 


18—Hugo Goodwin, Milwaukee, Wis. 

25—Edward M. Read, Colchester, Vt. 

29—Dr. J. Christopher Marks, Cork, 
Ireland. 

OTHER EVENTS 
4—Everybody knows about this day. 
5—H. Brooks Day died, 1921. 

14—French Revolution started, 1789. 
28—Bach died, 1750. 
28—World War begun, 1914. 


.29—Schumann died, 1856. 


31—Liszt died, 1886. 
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Penna. N.A.O.10th Convention 


Williamsport, May 4th to 6th, 1930 






HE TENTH annual con- 
~ x vention of the Pennsyl- 
| yy orn oo of ma 

(eH N.A.O., Dr. illiam A. 
4 Wolf, president, held May 
4, 5 and 6, brought to Williamsport 
a notable group of musicians whose 
deliberations should, and no doubt 
will, do much to advance the cause 
of the higher ethics of the organist’s 
art. The Council was gladly wel- 
comed by Williamsporters and every 
courtesy shown. 

Williamsport Chapter  signally 
honored the occasion by the present- 
ation of a “Service of Organ Music 
and Song” in its Senior High 
School. Frederick E. Manson, 
custodian of the organ, presented the 
following program: Hymn, “From 
All that Dwell Below the Skies,” 
Hymn of Glory, Yon, and Dawn, 
Jenkins, Gordon Brearey ; Toccatina 
alla Marcia, Harris; Chanson Pas- 
torale, Harris; and Evensong, Mar- 
tin, T. Leroy Lyman; Hymn, “O 
Worship the King;” Third Sonata, 
Guilmant, and The Bee, Lemare, 
Ruth E. Koser; First Movement, 
First Sonata, Becker; Silver Clouds, 
Nevin; Londonderry Air, John W. 
Dougherty; Hymn, “How Firm a 
Foundation ;” ‘Fugue in C Minor, 
Bach, Thomas Challenor. 

On Monday members of the key- 
board fraternity repaired to Trinity 
House for registration. Auto trips 
were provided, followed by a recep- 
tion and dinner. At 7:30 a Public 
Service was presented in Trinity 
Episcopal Church by a male choir of 
45 voices under the direction of 
Gordon Brearey, organist and choir- 
master. Greetings were brought by 
Rev. Charles Everett McCoy, rector, 








MR. JENNINGS 








MISS MORGAN 


who said it was always a privilege 
to greet an organization with ideals 
such as the Christian church up- 
holds, and reminded the congrega- 
tion that the “church of God is the 
mother of art.” The meeting was 
planned by way of exemplifying the 
order and manner of service pur- 
sued in the church, for the edifica- 
tion and instruction of the visitors. 
The program follows: Alla Fantasia, 
Sonata Tripartite, Nevin (Olaf 
Seybert, of First Evangelical) ; Pro- 
cessional hymn, “Go Forward 
Christian Soldiers ;” “Gloria Patri,” 
chant ; “Magnificat,” Claire; Prayer- 
hymn, “Immortal Love Forever 
Full,” Wallace; Gounod’s “Gallia ;” 
Jubilate Deo, Loret (Lester Bir- 
chard, Covenant Presbyterian). 

An audience of 1500 Senior High 
School students and auditors greeted 
Rollo F. Maitland, of Philadelphia, 
Tuesday morning. Folowing a most 
enthusiastic reception Mr. Maitland, 








MR. MAITLAND 
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with introductory remarks, present- 
ed a program of  Ravanello’s 
Christus Resurrexit, Bach’s Fugue a 
la Gigue, Macfarlane’s Scotch Fan- 
tasia, S. Marguerite Maitland’s Sun- 
rise in Emmaus, Nash’s Water 
Sprites, etc., and an improvisation 
on two themes provided by Dr. 
Wolf. Mr. Maitland performs with 
an imperturbable assurance, but he is 
never in the least perfunctory or 
mechanical. He avoids sentimental 
excesses, and yet is never unimpas- 
sioned or rigorous. He is an ex- 
ample of concentration which North- 
cliffe called the secret of success. 
When he is at the console he is obvi- 
ous to everything except his duty to 
his art, to the music and to the audi- 
ence. 

Following the Recital members 
and their guests were conveyed to 
Dickinson Seminary where a concert 
of music for two pianofortes was 
presented by Miss Marion Affhauser 
and Prof. Harold A. Richey. The 
program was well played and served 
as a decided novelty in contrast with 
the other events scheduled for the 
occasion. 

A noon-day luncheon was pro- 
vided at Immanuel Lutheran Church, 
followed by a business conference 
with reports from and the selection 
of various committees. The nomin- 
ating committee included: Frederick 
Mankey, Williamsport; Rollo F. 
Maitland, Philadelphia; Henry Ster- 


bach, Lancaster; Alfred C. 
Kuschwa, Harrisburg; Catherine 
Morgan, Norristown; Arthur B. 


Jennings, Pittsburgh; Ernest Artz, 
Reading; and Charles W. Davis, 
Easton. During the business session 
amendments to the Constitution 
were adopted which included a new 
insignia for the Council embracing 
the Keystone with the N.A.O. insert ; 
the continuance of the present sys- 
tem, the State Council collecting its 
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dues from residents and respective 
Chapters in co-operation with Na- 
tional headquarters; that the fiscal 
year for all members and Chapters 
begin January first and all Chapter 
nominations take place in May, with 
elections in June. The treasurer’s 
and various other reports proved the 
organization to be in a healthy and 
most prosperous condition. 

For the opening of the afternoon 
session in the First Presbyterian, 
Arthur B. Jennings, Pittsburgh, 
presented a program of artistic 
beauty with profound solidity and 
spiritual magnitude. It was strik- 
ingly interesting and left every 
reverent auditor with much to think 
about at its conclusion. The pro- 
gram included Franck’s Chorale No. 
2, Pierne’s School of Little Fauns, 
Palmgren’s May Night, Dupre’s 
Toccata, Tannhauser Overture, etc. 

The final recital of the afternoon 
included a Bach program by James 
Emory Scheirer, Harrisburg, at the 
First Evangelical. It included the 
following works of that great mas- 
ter: Concerto in C, Schmucke dich, 
O liebe Seele, Prelude and Fugue 
Am, Herzlich thut mich verlangen, 
Sonata E-Flat, “Ich ruf zu dir,” and 
Prelude and Fugue in G. Mr. 
Scheirer seems to have a temper- 
mental affiliation that makes him a 
peculiarly felicitous interpreter of 
the works of the master. He played 
as though he loved it and he com- 
municated his enthusiasm to his audi- 
ence. His selection of program was 
admirable, his registration original 
as it is effective. 

At the Y.W.C.A. a business ses- 
sion and banquet was held. The re- 
port of the Nominating Committee 
was followed by the election of the 
following officers and _ executive 
commmittee, comprising the govern- 
ing board of the Council: President, 
William A. Wolf, Mus. D., Ph.D., 
Lancaster; First Vice-President, 
Frank A. McCarrell, Harrisburg; 
Second Vice-President, Myron R. 
Moyer, Reading; Secretary, Mrs. J. 
J. Groner, Easton; and Treasurer, 
Charles E. Wisner, Lancaster. The 
Executive Committee: Charles Hein- 
roth, Mus. D., Pittsburgh; Rollo F. 
Maitland, Philadelphia; Mrs. Lila 
M. Davis, Easton; Henry S. Fry, 
Philadelphia; Alfred C. Kuschwa, 
Harrisburg; Mrs. Isabel P. Fuller, 
Bethlehem; Ernest H. Artz, Read- 


ing; George Benkert, Lancaster; 
Harold May, Pottsville; Gordon 
Brearey, Williamsport; Gordon 


Balch Nevin, Johnstown; James C. 
Warhurst, Philadelphia; Arthur B. 
Jennings, Pittsburgh; Joseph R. 
Bowman. Norristown; Ellen M. 
Fulton, Scranton. 


Chapter Presi- 
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dents: Charles E. Wisner, Lancaster 
Chapter, No. 1; Mrs. W. P. Strauch, 
Pottsville Chapter, No. 2; Frank A. 
McCarrell, Harrisburg Chapter, No. 
3; Eskil Randolph, Norristown 
Chapter, No. 4; William Moyer, 
Reading Chapter, No. 5; Frederick 
W. Mankey, Williamsport Chapter, 
No. 6; Charles W. Davis, Easton 
Chapter, No. 7. The President ap- 
pointed the following Resident 
Presidents: Herbert Gernert, Allen- 
town; Henry F. Faber, Altoona; 
Albert Reeves Norton, Pittsburgh; 
and Mrs. Harriet W. Nicely, Johns- 
town. 

A banquet followed when good 
fellowship reigned supreme with 
Charles W. Davis of Easton Chap- 
ter as toastmaster. John W. Wilson, 
baritone soloist of St. Stephen’s, 
Harrisburg, with Alfred C. 
Kuschwa at the piano, provided a 
most interesting vocal program. 

In the evening at 8:15, Catherine 
Morgan of Norristown played a 
recital in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, embracing Franck’s Chorale 
A, Franck’s Pastorale, Vierne’s 
Scherzo (2nd), Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue Bm, Lemare’s Glow Worm 
and Firefly, Goodwin’s Fountain, 
Morgan’s Fantaisie aux ombres, and 
Widor’s sixth _‘ Finale. Miss 
Morgan’s program allowed a full 
measure of lyric sentiment. She has 
a delightful simplicity of style in 
whatever she interprets. The entire 
charming program displayed great 
refinement of tonal resources and 
clarity of technical facilities. 

The Pennsylvania State Council, 
now entering its eleventh year, is 
one of the largest Councils in the 
United States. Its founder, Dr. 
William A. Wolf, was signally 
honored by election to its presiden-v 
for the eleventh time. Alfred C. 
Kuschwa, of Harrisburg, paid a 
glowing tribute to Dr. Wolf for his 
untiring efforts in effecting a suc- 
cessful organization which has con- 
tributed so much to the advancement 
of organ and ecclesiastical music, not 
only throughout this State but its in- 
fluence has been felt and acknowl- 
edged in other States. He took 
occasion to present Dr. Wolf with a 
complete traveling outfit as a token 
of appreciation from members of the 
Council and pledged their allegiance 
and sincere devotion to the further- 
ance of the cause. 

—ConrTRIB. 


—MINUETTE— 
The Estey Organ Co. has added an- 
other design to the upright style of 
Minuette recently introduced; two of 
the latest style have ‘beep, shipped, to 
Yakima and Aberdeen, Wash, 
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KOHLER-LIEBICH 
MAKES STEP IN ADVANCE FOR HARP 
WITHOUT INTERFERENCE 


WE ALL KNOW the musical ap- 
peal of the Harp in organ playing. 
The appealing tones of this splen- 
did percussion register can easily 
be added to an organ, new or old. 
The Kohler-Liebich Co. announces 
that their “newly perfected Liber- 
ty Temple Harp which makes 
available for the first time Harp 
music for the organ, without 
sympathetic tone interference. 
Each note is clear and perfect as 
from the fingers of a master harp- 
ist—clear, beautiful Harp tones, 
anmistakably realistic. 

“Any annoying interference of 
one tone with another, resulting 
from sympathetic vibration, is 
avoided entirely by a patented fea- 
ture. The notes are mounted four 
tones apart and when struck each 
note is clear and distinct, as it is 
sufficiently removed from the next 
step or half-step in the chromatic 
scale so as to avoid any sympa- 
thetic vibration. 

“The mechanical arrangement of 
the sound resonators parallel to the 
bars is also a new feature that 
saves space and permits the inclu- 
sion of the Liberty Temple Harp 
in many organs where crowded 
space would not accommodate an- 
other stop.” 

The several features of the new 
Liberty Temple Harp are: 1. The 
resonators are mounted parallel to 
the bars themselves, resulting in 
what the Company claims to be a 
“firmer, fuller, more mellow Harp 
tone than ever before attained ;” 2. 
The bars are mounted four notes 
apart instead of consecutively or 
alternately as heretofore, resulting 
in considerable gain in distinctness 
of tone and pitch; 3. A saving of 
space by the new method of mount- 
ing, the new Temple Harp requir- 
ing only a depth of 7 1/4.” 

The Kohler-Liebich Co. extends 
this invitation to members of the 
fraternity: “If your vacation or a 
business trip brings you to Chica- 
go this summer, you will be assur- 
ed a warm welcome at the Kohler- 
Liebich factory 1nd will have the 
opportunity of hearing the new 
Liberty Temple Harp and learning 
much of value and interest regard- 
ing the attainment of perfect tone 
and pitch in organ percussions for 
which Kohler-Liebich are famous.” 


MRS. BRUCE S. KEATOR of New 
York City, spent the early part of April 
in Egypt, where she saw the “King Tut” 
collection, “perfectly preserved after all 
these years,” and had a camel ride. 
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—WINNIPEG C.C.0.— 
The Winnipeg Center of the 
Canadian College of Organists gave 
a noteworthy series of recitals in St. 
John’s Cathedral from March 9th 
to April 13th, and in Zion Church 
from March 23rd to April 13th, the 
following organists taking part: 


Wilfred Layton, F.R.C.O. 
Thomas Sutton 
Norman A. Elwick 
Ronald W. Gibson, A.C.C.O. 
Henry H. Bancroft, F.R.C.O. 
Herbert J. Sadler, A.C.C.O. 
Filmer E. Hubble, A.C.C.O. 
Messrs. Layton, Elwick, and 
Gibson played in both churches. 
Bach was used for 15 numbers; 
Bonnet was used once, Franck twice, 
and Karg-Elert three times; the 
center of interest was taken by the 
following British and Canadian com- 
positions : 
Stanford—Three Preludes 
Darke—Andantino 
Bairstow—Toccata Pange Lingua 
Gibson—Prelude Vexilla Regis 
Harwood—Andante (Son. Cs) 
Harwood—Int. and Allegro, Op. 


Williams—Rhosymedre 
Harwood—Prelude Gloucester 
Cathedral 
Parry—Rockingham Prelude 
Elgar—Prelude, and Angel’s Ser- 
enade 
(Dream of Gerontius) 
Bairstow—Elegy on Plainsong 
Willan—Epilogue 
—EMPORIA, KANS.— 
The annual Spring Festival was held 
April 23, 24, and 27, with a presentation 
of Saint-Saens’ “Samson and Delilah” by 
the College of Emporia Vesper Chorus 
of 100 voices under the direction of 
Daniel Hirschler, with the Minneapolis 
Symphony; and a performance of “The 
Messiah” with the Chorus and the College 
Orchestra, Miss Olga Hiebert, organist. 


TRI-STATE CONVENTION 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE MAY 16-17 
THE FOURTH annual Conven- 
tion of the Tri-States (Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi) was held, 
with the Tennessee Chapter in 
charge of all arrangements. This 
meeting is always held at this time 
and is eagerly looked forward to 
as a time in which to renew old 
friendships, form new acquaint- 
ances, and receive inspiration from 
those who are of like minds in the 

music realm. 

The Convention opened with a 
recital in the Idlewild Presbyterian 
by Arnold Dann of Biltmore, N. C. 
who played with his never-failing 
brilliancy and verve. This recital 
was given through the kindness of 
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Mr. E. E. Buxton, a member of 
the Church and donor of its Skin- 
ner organ. 


ARNOLD DANN 
Vierne—Carillon 
Vierne—Communion 
Vierne—Allegro Vivace (First) 
D’Aquin—Noel with Variations 
Bonnet—Reverie 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Schuman—Sketch Df 
Sowerby—Carillon 
Widor—Scherzo (Fourth) 
Widor—Andante ‘Cantabile (Fourth) 
Widor—Toccata (Fifth) 


The formal registration took 
place on Saturday morning. Dean 
Adolph Steutermann of Memphis 
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MR. DANN 











MR. FOOTE 


presided aad the following address- 
es were given: 

“History, Degrees and Ideals of 
the Guild,” Mrs. S. E. A. Angier. 

“The Ideal Church Organist,” 
Rev. Israel Harding Noe. 

“Ministry of Music,” Harry J. 
Steutermann, B. S. ’ 

“The Organist’s Opportunity and 
Responsibility in the Church Serv- 
ice,’ Lawrence G. Riggs, Director 
of Musical Sciences at Ward-Bel- 
mont School, Nashville, Tenn. 

At the noon luncheon an address 
was given by Rev. Wm. R. Lawler, 
O.P., St. Peter’s Church, Memphis, 
on “The Church and its Music.” 

Adjourning at 2 p. m. the dele- 
gates were taken to the Municipal 
Auditorium where Mr. Sheldon 
Foote, El Dorado, Ark., gave a pro- 
gram on the Kimball organ. Mr. 
Foote’s registration was unusually 
artistic and beautiful. 


SHELDON B. FOOTE 
Handel—Allegro (Sixth Concerto) 
Saint-Saens—The Swan 
Bingham—Roulade 
Durand—Gavotte Pastorale 
Bonnet—Rhapsodie Catalane 
Russell—Basket Weaver 
d’Antalffy—Sportive Fauns 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Widor—Toccata (Fifth) 


An automobile ride and a recep- 
tion at the Memphis Country Club 
brought the Convention to a close, 
after a fine feast of music, for these 
southern organists who are doing 
much to uphold the high ideals of 
organ playing wherever they may 
be whether, in city or hamlet. 

The following committee had 
charge of arrangements: Mrs. H. 
P. Dachsel, Chairman; Mrs. E. A. 
Angier, Jr., Registration; Mrs. O. 
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F. Soderstrom, Luncheon; Mrs. 
Frank Sturm, Publicity; Mrs. El- 
roy Connable, Automobile. 

—Mkrs. H. P. Dacuser 


NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANS- 
TON, ILL. MAY 19, 20, 22, 24 
FOR 21 YEARS Dean Lutkin has 
worked mightily to make his dream 
of a great music festival in Evans- 
ton come true. For 21 years he 
has devoted his energy to the 
work. Under his guidance the As- 
sociation has produced a series of 
festivals which in many respects 

have been unrivaled. 

To make this year’s festival a 
fitting culmination of Dean Lut- 
kin’s 22 years of leadership is the 
desire of those who share with him 
its responsibilities. The Dean has 
been given a free hand in selecting 
and arranging programs. 

On June 3, 1909, Peter Christian 
Lutkin, Frederick Stock and Ernes- 
tine Schumann-Heink, a musical 
triumvirate of noble proportions, 
participated in the first program of 
the Chicago North Shore Festival. 
On May 19, 1930, Peter Christian 
Lutkin, Frederick Stock and Ern- 
estine Schumann Heink again com- 
bined their talents with those of 
other noted artists in the 22nd an- 
nual festival. 

Hearing that Dean Lutkin was 
making this his last year as direc- 
tor of the Festival Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink requested that she be 
allowed the privilege of paying tri-: 
bute to a great musician. 

This is the 25th year of the A 
Cappella Choir under Dean Lutkin. 
It is believed to be the first per- 
manent organization of its kind in 
the country and has given real im- 
petus to the fine art of unaccom- 
panied singing. There are many 
choirs scattered throughout the 
land under the leadership of former 
members of Dean Lutkin’s group. 

About the year 1900, Dean Lut- 
kin called to the attention of an 
audience the fact that Evanston 
was ideally situated for great mu- 
sic festivals, the only lack being a 
suitable hall. In 1908 when the 
walls of the Gymnasium were in 
process of erection, Mr. John R. 
Lindgren, an enthusiast for choral 
music and a citizen of Evanston, 
exclaimed “Here is Lutkin’s Music 
Hall!” With the aid of Mr. and 
Mrs. Patten the Chicago North 
Shore Festival Association was 
soon formed. 

In the spring of the following 
year and before the building was 
completed the first series of four 
concerts was given to a surprised 
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and delighted audience of vast pro- 
portions. The huge choruses of 
600 adults and 1,500 children gave 
the necessary vocal backing. Fred- 
erick Stock and his famous orches- 
tra added distinction. 

The 1930 festival presented the 
following attractions: An unac- 
companied chorus of 600, the Chi- 
cago Symphony, Schumann- 
Heink, Percy Grainger, children’s 
choir’ of 1500, etc. 

Dean Lutkin was born in 
Thompsonville, Wis., March 27, 
1858; in 1868 he joined the boy- 
choir in Sts. Peter and Paul Cathe- 
dral, Chicago, and at the age of 14 
was Cathedral organist. He had 
an unusual gift for improvising, 
and later studied composition with 
Gleason and organ with Clarence 
Eddy. From 1879 to 81 he was 
teaching piano in Northwestern 
University, going to Berlin in 1881. 
The next year he studied organ 
with August Haupt, and later 
piano with the Leschetizky School 
in Vienna. He returned to Amer- 
ica in 1884 and was organist of St. 
Clement’s P.E. till 1891. He di- 
rected the theory department of 
the American Conservatory from 
1888 to 92, and became organist of 
St. James’ P.E. in 1891 continuing 
till 97. 

In 1891 he became director of 
music of Northwestern, and found- 
ed the Evanston Musical Club two 
years later; the next year he found- 
ed a similar club in Ravenswood, 
Chicago. His Mus. Doc. degree 
was granted by Syracuse Universi- 
ty in 1901. In 1895 the School of 
Music was created, with Mr. Lut- 
kin as Dean, a post he still occu- 
pies. The Music School bears the 
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same relation to the University as 
the schools of Law, Medicine, En- 
gineering, etc. 

With the announcement of a gift 
of $250,000 from the Presser Foun- 
dation, Northwestern University 
confirms the report that a new mu- 
sic building, to be second to none 
in this country, will be constructed. 
Preliminary plans include the build- 
ing of a memorial concert hall, 
seating 1200, to be known as Lut- 
kin Memorial Auditorium, which 
will have stage capacity for a full 
orchestra and chorus, the erection 
of a fine concert organ, the creation 
of administrative offices and stu- 
dios, and establishment of increas- 
ed practise facilities. The latter 
will include a number of two and 
three manual practise organs to 
augment the present equipment. 
With this new plant costing nearly 
one million dollars, the School of 
Music will be enabled to further 
the standards which have been set 
by Dean Lutkin, his strong faculty, 
and an outstanding alumni. 


PROF. SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
1929-1930 SEASON 
Prof. Baldwin has completed his 
23rd year as concert organist and 
Professor of Music at City College 
where he gives an organ recital every 
Sunday and Wednesday during the 
season from the middle of October 
to the middle of May, on the 4-84 
Skinner installed 23 years ago. 
Prof. Baldwin’s record to date may 
be summarized as follows: 

1284 Recitals to date. 
1903 Compositions played 
times. 

52 Recitals this year. 
258 Compositions played 459 times. 

78 Compositions new this year. 

70 Bach presentations. 

167% Transcription performances. 

There were 37 Wagner presenta- 
tions, 15 Bossi, 11 Tchaikowsky, 9 
Vierne and Widor, 7 Yon, and 6 
Franck. Among the American com- 
posers of sonatas and suites were 
Candlyn, Dickinson, Foote, Jepson, 
Nevin, Rogers, Thayer, and Yon. 
Other Americans represented were 
Bingham, Day, Diggle, Fairclough, 
Frysinger, Glynn, Lester, McAmis, 
Russell, Shure, Skilton, Stebbins, 
and Stoughton. Bach’s Passacaglia 
and the Lohengrin Prelude were 
each played five times; the following 
works were played four times: 

Bairstow’s Evening Song 

Bossi’s Scherzo Gm 

Faulkes’ Festival Prelude 

Yon’s Concert Study No. 1 

Schubert’s by the Sea 

Sibelius’ Finlandia 


10,495 
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Col. Jacob Gray Estey 


Noted American Organ Builder’s Career Suddenly Closed by 
Death on May 20th at his Brattleboro Homestead 






HE DEATH of Colonel 
2 Jacob Gray Estey, for the 
J) past 28 years President of 
Y, the Estey Organ Co., oc- 
curred May 20th at the 
Estey homestead in Brattleboro, 
Vt. While on vacation in Ber- 
muda early this spring Col. Estey 
had an attack of pneumonia, which 
left in its wake a serious condition 
of dilation of the heart, in an acute 
attack of which death overtook 
him. Col. Estey was the last sur- 
vivor of the third generation of the 
Estey family connected with the 
organ industry bearing the Estey 
name, a business founded almost a 
century ago by Col. Estey’s grand- 
father. 

He was born in Brattleboro, Vt., 
Aug. 2, 1871, the eldest of three 
sons of the late General Julius J. 
Estey, who died in 1902, and Flor- 
ence Gray Estey who survives. 
Col. Estey succeeded his father as 
president in 1902, when after half 
a century in manufacturing harm- 
oniums or melodeons the Company 
turned to the building of organs. 
Under Col. Estey’s management 
the organ business steadily ad- 
vanced until the Brattleboro fac- 
tory was building a hundred or- 
gans a year; in addition, thousands 
of harmoniums are shipped annu- 
ally to all parts of the globe. 
Since the death of his brother, J. 
Harry Estey in 1920, Col. Estey 
had been both president and treas- 
urer, with distinguished success in 
the latter capacity also, for he 
leaves the Company solidly financ- 
ed in every way. ‘ 

In the development of the busi- 
ness, “Col. Estey adhered to a 
policy of absolute honesty in work- 
manship and materials, with a 
passion for quality behind the 
Estey name.” He himself had had 
thorough training in practical or- 
gan building and served as factory 
superintendent at a very early age. 

He was president of the Ver- 
mont Peoples National Bank, 
Brattleboro, the largest national 
bank in the State; director of the 
National Life Insurance Co., Mont- 
pelier; a delegate to the Republica- 
tion National Convention in Chi- 
cago in 1912; and member of the 
Union League Club of New York, 
the Belmont Springs Country Club, 
the Mid-Ocean Club of Bermuda, 
the Masonic order, and the Baptist 


Church—and to both lodge and 
church he donated organs. 

He was a man who could have 
achieved distinction in any realm 
that interested him, and he was a 
gifted leader and organizer. His 
title of Colonel came from the 
Vermont National Guard in which 
he had enlisted as private when 
but sixteen years old, and of which 
he became Colonel in 1899, follow- 
ing a period of federal service at 
Chickamauga during the Spanish- 
American War. During the period 
from 1899 to 1910 he raised the 
Vermont National Guard to a high 
point of efficiency and won many 
tributes for his personal leadership. 

“Gray Estey, as he was known 
to his intimate friends, embodied 
all the sterling characteristics of the 
sturdy, hard - working, patriotic 
New Englanders from whom he 
sprung. Leadership came to him 
naturally, but with that capacity 
went a keen sense of fairness.” Al- 
though not a man to easily culti- 
vate new friendships, the friends he 
did attract and accept were loyal 
and enduring. Generosity and 
gentlemanliness were his character- 
istics. “His loss to the organ 
world is that of one who not only 
commanded one of its largest fac- 
tories, but also that of a man who 
met all his responsibilities in the 
straightforward way that marks 
good citizenship.” 

For many years he was a justice 
of the peace and a member of the 
local board of civil authority, reg- 
ularly attending all meetings. The 
Brattleboro Reformer says, “Colonel 
Estey could probably have achieved 
almost any position he sought in 
state politics, but he had no desire 
whatever to enter public life.” 

The first Estey Organ, installed in 
the First Methodist Church, Brattle- 
boro, in 1901, is still in use there. 
The following year, in which Col. 
Fstey himself became president of 
the Company, new buildings were 
erected, and about a dozen organs 
were built. to the value of about 
$25,000. The annual sales attained 
by the time of his death was approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

With respect to Col. Estey’s man- 
agement of the National Guard, the 
Vermont Phoenix said, “The frills 
and furbelows have been cut out of 
the annual muster of the Vermont 
National Guard. The encampment 
is for work, instruction, and tra‘n- 
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ing, not for pleasantries and for the 
cultivation of the social graces.” 
Col. Estey spent 23 years in the 
military service of his state. 

It is probable that Col. Estey’s 
office will be taken by his son 
Jacob Estey, who has for some 
years been factory manager, and 
his son Joseph Estey, sales mana- 
ger, will become treasurer and 
general manager, thus carrying the 
direct management of the Estey 
Company into the fourth gener- 
ation. May the fine heritage of 
character and idealism, bequeathed 
by Col. Estey to his sons, forever 
continue to guide the policies and 
destinies of the company that bears 
his name. 


—LOUISIANA A.G.O.— 
The 16 soloists of four Presbyterian 
churches of New Orleans united under 
the direction of Ferdinand Dunkley in 
a Guild Service in the St. Charles Ave- 
nue Presbyterian May 4, with organ 
solos by Louise Favrot, Mrs. Spencer 
Tallmadge, Edward C. Austin, and Wil- 
liam M. Dixon: 
Bairstow—Evening Song. 
Doxology, Invocation. 
“Festival Prelude” — Stoessel (on 3 
choral-preludes of Bach). 
Hollins—Concert Overture 
“Seek Him that Maketh’—Rogers 
“Unto Thee O Lord”’—Heinrich 
“We give Thee but Thine Own’— 
Barndy 
Franck—Andantino 
Wolstenholme—Finale Bf 
“Abide with Me”’—Mark Andrews 
Hymn, Benediction, Dresden Amen. 
Salome—Grand Choeur 


—COLORADO— 
University students participating in re- 
cent concerts of the College of Music 
of the University of Colorado are 
Helen Giese in Borowski’s First Sonata, 
Dorothy Karns in Yon’s Primitive Or- 
gan, and Esther Bowen in Widor’s fifth 
Toccata. Prof. Rowland W. Dunham 
is dean of the College and the organ 
is a 4m Austin. 

H. FRANK BOZYAN gave two re- 
citals on the enlarged Skinner in 
Woolsey Hall, Yale University, in April, 
using works of Bach, Buxtehude, Widor, 
Vierne, etc. 

HELEN PARKER FORD of Scars- 
dale, N. Y., is spending the summer in 
England, where she will improve the va- 
cation season by coaching with one of 
England’s most prominent organists. 

LEROY V. BRANT of San _ Jose, 
Calif., one of the contributing editors of 
T.A.O., has been awarded the K.C.C.H.; 
he is organist for the Knights Rose Croix 
of San Jose. 


—CAN YOU?— 
Two organists of the younger generation, 
both extremely successful in their own 
fields, plan to visit New York City dur- 
ing the summer, and each wants substi- 
tute work or an organ to practise on. 
Can any Metropolitan reader assist in 
finding an opening for either of these two 
unusually fine professionals? Address 
rr T.A.O., 467 City Hall Station, 
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TRINITY CHOIR, WILLIAMSPORT, GORDON BREAREY, ORGANIST 
Who gave a service for the Williamsport Convention (see page 360) 


—A RESIDENCE ORGAN— 
William Hamilton has moved an or- 
gan into his home at 30 West 95th 
St., New York. “My house is now 
sheltering its first two manual or- 
gan. Ten ranks, one unit, quite a 
big Diapason, Bourdon, and Corno- 
pean. . . . If this section doesn’t 
turn out to be too big for the place 
I plan to expand into four manuals 
later. And thus will I remain in- 
dependent of temptation.” 

Mr. Hamilton, with a career as 
church and theater organist, and at 
present theater owner, has success- 
fully resisted the temptation to ac- 
quire an organ of his own by ac- 
quiring a church position. He fell 
victim to the lure of the great or- 
gan in West Point and spent several 
months as substitute at Mr. Mayer’s 
Moller Organ while the latter was 





abroad, and the present residence 
organ is the result of the urge to 
play Diapasons again. 

—“NEW MUSIC’— 
Those interested in anything out- 
rageously new in composition are in- 
vited to subscribe to the quarterly 
publication, New Music, $2.00 year- 
ly, published at 1950 Jones St., San 
Francisco, Calif., and edited by that 
unusual genius Henry Cowell. Mr. 
Cowell is a genius of epoch-making 
character who is so interested in ex- 
tending the means of composition 
that he is publishing this journal in 
which compositions along original 
lines are given to the world. The 
January issue contained a piano 
suite in two-part counterpoint, the 
right hand playing only white keys, 
the left only black keys. The April 


issue presents a 16-page composition 


THE WILLIAMSPORT CONVENTION GROUP (SEE PAGE 360) 


by Carl Ruggles for string orchestra 
in twelve-part writing. The publi- 
cation is restricted to music; there 
are no literary efforts or articles. 


—TICKET SELLING— 

An Automatic Subscription Board 
has been devised by G. E. Judd of 
Boston. It is merely a display board 
showing the exact seating-plan of 
the house, with an individual pocket 
for each seat, and in this pocket is 
a ticket properly numbered. Patrons 
look over the Board, see at a glance 
the exact seating plan, pick the 
seats they want, remove the tickets, 
sign the subscription, and deposit in 
the ticket box. Of course the Board 
constantly shows exactly what seats 
are still available, because the tickets 
are still in place. It looks like an 
unusually convenient device. 





Dr. Wolf is 5th from the left in the front row 
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—WATCH THE DATE— 


An organization plans an event 
for the middle of May and sends 
an open invitation to the profes- 
sion for publication in the May 
issue of course, as the June would 
be two weeks too late. The invi- 
tation reaches the publication of- 
fice April 21. Another organiza- 
tion does virtually the same thing, 
and its invitation gets in April 30. 

Please note that the May issue 
of any magazine published in New 
York City must be entirely printed 
and in the mails by the 25th of 
April if the California subscribers 
are to get their copies on time. If 
the publication is aiming at care in 
editing and fine art in printing and 
make-up, it is obvious that the job 
cannot be done overnight. 

Normally, THE AMERICAN Or- 
GANIST places first emphasis on con- 
structive work and careful plan- 
ning. If we were organ builders, 
we wouldn’t take a contract call- 
ing for thirty-day delivery of a 
hundred-stop organ. If we were a 
recitalist we wouldn’t take an en- 
gagement that called for a recital 
without adequate preparation. Be- 
ing a magazine, we won’t publish 
an article if it cannot be adequate- 
ly prepared, proofed, and artistical- 
ly printed. And news items or 
articles that would require, in their 
publication, a handicap for other 
articles or news items already pre- 
pared, will not be accepted. Since 
the majority must meet the sched- 
ule, the minority must also—with 
all due allowances for last-minute 
announcements where the data 
were not available earlier. 


AS 

STOESSEL’S CONDUCTING 
The N.A.O.’s official but informal 
visit to one of the rehearsals of 
the New York Oratorio Society un- 
der the baton of Albert Stoessel 
gave several interesting sugges- 
tions. 

If any choirmaster is troubled 
with a choir that grumbles at hard 
drilling, Mr. Stoessel’s example 
ought to furnish any needed moral 
support to over-ride the grumbling 
and hammer away at the rehearsal. 

If any choirmaster is still using 
the organ for rehearsal, he will not 
only abandon it immediately and 
for ever afterwards, but he will al- 
so cut down on the piano to the 
limit and do the maximum of un- 
accompanied rehearsing. 

If any choirmaster wants to 
know the value of an assistant or- 
ganist, particularly for rehearsal 
purposes, the uncanny ability of 
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Our Schedule 


ist of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 
29th of preceding month, last 
mailing to local subscribers; 
25th, first mailing to distant 
subscribers ; 
20th, last form sent to press; 
15th, first form sent to press; 
toth, closing date for normal 
matter needing limited space. 
1st, all photographs and text 
matter requiring extensive space. 
Photographs: squeegee prints 
only, mailed flat, with permis- 
sion to use if copyrighted, can- 
not be returned tf accepted for 
publication, person - at - console 
type not acceptable. ; 
Programs and news ttems 
gladly accepted on their own 
merit. ks 
T.A.O. is a cooperative jour- 
nal published exclusively for 
the advancement of the organ 
profession and allied industries; 
anything that contributes to that 
end will receive the magazine’s 
fullest support. The above 
schedule will be strictly matn- 
tained or partially ignored at 
the will of the The 
Editors in COrry- AMERICAN 
ing out the pur- ANIST 
pose of the publi- “e 
cation. 




















Mr. Stoessel’s accompanist to in- 
stantly interpret the conductor’s 
wish and be ready with every lead, 
will furnish the impetus. 

Mr. Stoessel’s method of con- 
ducting included these points: 

He allowed the singers to sit all 
the time (there was a period of 
intermission at the close of the 
first hour). 

He rehearsed 95% of the time 
without the piano. 

He usually sang no more than 
two or three pages at the most 
without a stop for some correction 
or other. 

He knew his score (Bach’s B 
minor Mass) so perfectly that he 
detected errors in the inner voices 
and corrected them himself by 
singing them as written, without 
going back to his desk to consult 
the score. 

Also he could often call for a 
lead at a particular measure which 
he would name without referring 
to the score. 

There was a little humor here 
and there in his remarks. For the 
most part he was in deadly earn- 
est. 

He rehearsed individual parts 
all alone quite frequently, then 
adding another part; there was 
much rehearsing of two-part and 
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three-part work, instead of all 
parts together. 

He never had to ask the accom- 
panist to strike the two or three 
notes of the lead at any time; mere- 
ly to tell the singers where to be- 
gin was enough to have the accom- 
panist there first and striking the 
notes almost without a moment’s 
hesitation. These two were work- 
ing together with unusual unanim- 
ity. 

Occasionally he would challenge 
the tone quality and give certain 
very brief drills for the sake of an 
improved quality. 

He used the baton constantly 
and was quite tolerant toward those 
who failed to watch at every meas- 
ure and who consequently lost time 
for all by their failure to stop sing- 
ing when he indicated a stop. 

It was a fine object-lesson in con- 
ducting choral bodies. 


—CAN YOU ANSWER THIS ?— 


When was the first memorized or- 
gan recital played in America, 
where, and by whom? The earliest 
we know of was a Widor program 
presenting the 5th, 2nd, one mvt. of 
the 6th, and a piano Fanfare, p!ayed 
before the advent of the 20th Cent- 
ury. Can any T.A.O. reader give 
any information? The artist who 
played the program referred to is 
now known more as a composer than 
a performer; for the present we 
withhold his name. 


—THE MINUETTE— 


The photo on page 343 shows 
the newest style of Minuette, man- 
ufactured by the Estey Organ Co. 
and priced at $2750. There are 231 
standard organ pipes. The photo 
clearly shows the number of stops 
and couplers and gives adequate 
hint of the registrational possibili- 
ties. Obviously here is an .actual 
organ within reach of every suc- 
cessful professional, whose acquisi- 
tion would not only free the organ- 
ist from the restraints of cold 
churches, but also add considerable 
local prestige. 


—NORTH CAROLINA A.G.0.— 
The 8th annual meeting in the First 
Presbyterian, Greensboro, May 8th, re- 
sulted in the election of: C. G. Vardell, 
dean; subdean, F. S. Smith; sec’y, Miss 
Elizabeth J. Brewer; treas., Miss Mary 
F. Cash. Mr. Smith, head of the mu- 
sic of Lenoir Rhyne College, gave an 
address on Church Music and Its Rela- 
tion to the Service. Mr. Geo. M. 
Thompson, head of organ department 
of N. C. College and organist of the 
First Presbyterian, Greensboro, gave a 
vesper recital. Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” 
was given in Odell Memorial hall of 
Greensboro College. 
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—HUNTZINGER INC.— 


R. L. Huntzinger Inc. of New York an- 
nounces arrangements with the Willis 
Music Co. to represent Huntzinger pub- 
lications in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


—JOHNSTOWN, PA— 

The Moller Organ in the First Presby- 
terian, has been entirely rebuilt by the 
original builder, under the plans of 
Gordon Balch Nevin, who also gave 
the dedicatory recital April 29th, using 
Clokey’s Symphonic Piece for organ 
and piano, Mrs. Hilton R. Bowman, or- 
ganist of the church, assisting as 
pianist. All the mechanism is entire- 
ly new; Gemshorn, Flautino, and Harp 
have been added; the four Tremulants 
are new; and the old pipe-work has 
all been cleaned and revoiced, some of 
it shipped to the factory for ‘that pur- 
pose. “No expense has been spared 
and the organ is now a thoroughly 
modern and effective instrument and a 
credit to the beautiful church in which 
it stands.” 


—KILGEN APRIL DEDICATIONS— 


April 18, by Edmund Kuron, Church 
of the Assumption, Passaic, N. J. 

24th, by Alexander D. Richardson, 
L’Eglise Francaise, New York City. 

20th, by George Scott, First Baptist, 
Fayette, Mo. 

9th, by Walter Flandorf of Chicago, 
Methodist Church, Sibley, Iowa. 

27th, also by Mr. Flandorf, Lutheran 
Church, Wilmette, III. 

22nd, by Mr. Flandorf, St. Joseph’s 
Church, Bay City, Mich.  . 

Cyril Buschle of Cincinnati dedicated 
the Kilgen in St. Francis of Assisi, 
Lousiville, Ky., of which Miss Agnes 
Stark is organist. 

St. Paul’s P.E., Lynchburg, Va., has 
contracted for a 3-64 with Echo, Howard 
S. Holt, organist of the church, in col- 
laboration with George J. Bohen of the 
Kilgen staff. The Great is expressive 
with the exception of the unexpressive 
Diapasons; special features are three 
Ripieni on the Great, Swell Vox Humana 
duplexed at 16’ from Tenor C for a sec- 
ond Vox Humana effect, an independent 
2 2/3’ and 1 3/5’ on the Choir, Harp, 
and Chimes. There will be 26 Courlers 
and 28 Combons. 
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Dr. David McK. Williams the first Sun- 
day in May completed his first ten 
years as organist of St. Bartholomew’s. 

Frederick C. Mayer brought his 150 
men of the West Point Cadet Chapel 
choir to New York April 27 for the 
vesper service in St. Paul’s Chapel of 
Columbia University, when they sang 
two numbers. 

Harold Friedell is giving a series of 
Tuesday recitals at 12:30 in Calvary 
Church, 4th Ave. at 20th St 

Paul Barr Zuydhoek gave a program 
of Bach and Franck in St. Paul’s Chapel 
May 6. 

Albert Stoessel directed the Oratorio 
Society and the Bach Cantata Club in 
a joint performance of the Bach “B 
minor Mass” in Carnegie Hall May 5 
The program lasted 3 1/2 hours. 

Coincident with the plans to build 
the dome of St. Bartholomew’s during 
the summer comes the announcement 
that the organ is to be further enlarged 
by the installation of a dome section 
to cost $25,000 and be built by Skinner, 
builder of the rest of the instrument. 
Goodhue planned the dome along with 
the rest of the building but it was 
abandoned in 1917 because of increased 
cost of labor at that time; now $500,- 
000 has been contributed and the dome 
will be completed by Oct. 1st. The 
dome organ will be playable from a 
fifth manual. St. Bartholomew’s has 
a magnificent organ equipment already, 
consisting of chancel and gallery or- 
gans. Thus far the largest church choir 
of paid adult singers belongs to St. 
Bartholomew’s, but the choir of the 
new Riverside Church will probably 
surpass it. The new dome organ calls 
for 1825 pipes. 

The new apartment-church building 
of the Manhattan Congregational, 
Broadway at 76th Street, was opened 
for services April 20. The building is 
23. stories and cost $2,840,000. The 
church uses four stories, and the pent- 
house tower is surmounted by a cross 
that is lighted every night. 








versity, 


courses. 
(Harmony, Counterpoint, 
sation; Organ-Playing; 


and Architecture. 





- DUNSTAN’S 


College a Sacred Music 


In eee with Brown University, the College offers 
a course leading to degrees of A.B. and Mus.Bac. 
course is designed especially to meet needs of students 
desiring careers as church choirmasters and organists. 
‘College has at its disposal all the facilities of Brown Uni- 
including Pembroke 
academic work, such as English, modern languages, His- 
tory, Science, etc., will be done in the regular University 
The College will offer courses in Musical Theory 
Canon, Fugue, Form) ; 
Organ-Construction; 
Music: Choir-Training and Organization; Sunday-School 
Music; courses in the History of Music; Hymnology and 
Plainsong; Liturgics; Theology, the Bible, the Psychology 
of Worship and Worship-Forms; Pageantry; Church Art 
In the chapel of the College students 


will have opportunity for laboratory work in actual serv- 
ice-playing, under expert criticism. Demonstration work 
in choir and voice training will be provided through the 
Choir-School of the College, and the two professional 
choirs maintained by the College. 
For fuller information and catalogue, address 
The Rector, REV. WALTER WILLIAMS, 84 Benefit Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The 
The 


College for Women; all 


Improvi- 


Chamber- 
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Conrad Forsberg has been appointed 
to the Fourth Presbyterian, filling the 
vacancy left by Willard Irving Nevins’ 
advancement to the West End Presby- 
terian. 

Wanamaker’s store presented E 
Power Biggs in recital May 14 and 
Desider d’Antalffy May 21. 

Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, of St. An- 
drew’s Church, New York City, has 
returned after an extensive ocean 
cruise and tour of the Old World, and 
having obtained a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from St. Andrew’s, she will sail 
July 3rd on the Homeric from Oberam- 
mergau to see the Passion Play, and 
then visit Norway for the rest of the 
summer. Upon her return to America, 
she will act as organist and choirmaster 
of Morrow Memorial Church, Maple- 
wood, N. J., directing a chorus and 
the Roxy Male Quartet which has been 
engaged for the season; her programs 
will be enriched further by special so- 
loists, vocal and instrumental. She re- 
turns to St. Andrew’s a year later. 

The Guilmant Organ School cele- 
brated its 29th annual commencement 
May 26 at the Old First Church, under 
the direction of Dr. Wm. C. Carl. 

The N.A.O. held its last dinner of 
the season May 20 at Pythian Temple, 
and president Harold Vincent Milligan 
gave an address on Pioneers of Amer- 
ican Music. 

The Westminster Choir drew together 
an imposing list of sponsors in a dinner 
May 19 at the Ambassador; on the list 
were Ex-Gov. Smith, R. W. Wurl'tzer, 
Otto Kahn, Pierre duPont, Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. W. H. Taft, etc. 


—FRANK VAN DUSEN— 

Mr. Van Dusen’s May 22nd lecture-re- 
cital for American Conservatory, Chi- 
cago, traced the development of the or- 
gan and organ music from the 14th 
century to the present, with illustra- 
tions from Palestrina, Dandriew, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, and Widor. May 16th 
Mr. Van Dusen gave a recital for the 
Fourteenth Scientist, Chicago. 


—EIGENSCHENK— 
Edward Ejigenschenk dedicates the 
Redeemer Lutheran organ, Elmhurst, 
Ill., June 1; he was guest soloist for the 
Society of Theater Organists, Chicago, 
May 26. Mr. Eigenschenk’s season un- 
der the management of Frank Van Du- 
sen included 28 recitals, and tours 
through the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, and_ Illinois. 
Next seasons concert tours will con- 
tinue under Mr. Van Dusen’s manage- 
ment. 


—ANDRE MARCHAL— 

The famous blind French organist dur- 
ing his stay in Chicago gave a series 
of interpretation classes and private 
lessons in the American Conservatory 
under the direction of Frank Van Du- 
sen, which were “a great inspiration” 
to the students. 


—GEORGE BLAKE— 
The 17-year-old organist is now broad- 
casting Sunday mornings from 8 to 9 
over WJZ from the White Institute of 
Organ, New York, and is featured by 
the N.B.C. as the “youngest star or- 
ganist on the air.” Readers of T.A.O. 
will recall a photograph and sketch of 
the young organist in a recent issue 
Mr. Blake is sponsored by Lew White 
and acted as his substitute during the 
period when Mr. White was out of 
town. ; 
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Philadelphia 
| By Epwarp R. Tourison 
| Official Representative 
“For we're off to Philadelphia in the 
mornin’!” Let this be your song on that 


last week of June, when occurs the A. G. 
O. Convention. “Hotel Adelphia”—Con- 
vention Headquarters. 

Mon. June 23rd, 7 p.m., Get-to-gether at 
Hotel. 9:30 p.m. Courboin recital, 
Wanamaker Organ. 

Tues. June 24th, Registration. German- 
town Day. Luncheon at Presser Home 
(courtesy of Presser Foundation). 4 
p.m., Catherine Morgan recital, 1st Pres. 
5:30 p.m., Dinner. 7:00 p.m., Mausert 
carillon recital, Ist. Meth. 8:30 p.m., Geo. 
Alex. A. West service, St. Luke’s. 

Wed. June 25th, Mrs. Lynch recital, E. 
T. Stotesbury Residence. Motor Bus to 
duPont Estate, (courtesy of Aeolian 
Co.), Swinnen recital, “Longwood.” 
Dinner (guest of Pierre S. duPont). 

Thurs. June 26th, Business, Reading of 
papers, etc. 11 a.m., Kraft recital, First 
Pres. 4 p. m. Jennings recital, Univ. of 
Penna. 8 p.m. Alex. McCurdy service, 
2nd. Pres. Camden Choral Society, Henry 
Fry, Director. 

Fri. June 27th, Bus to Atlantic City. 
4 p.m. Frank S. Adams recital, Ball 
Room (Convention Hall). 6 p.m., Ban- 
quet (Hackney’s). 9:30 Maitland recital, 
Convention Hall Organ. 

Having presented this program, little 
else need be said in urging you to attend 
the convention. SURE COME! Phila- 
delphia awaits you. Notify James C. 
Warhurst at once, addressing him at 1520 
Chestnut Street, Phila. 

A great number of people have been 
enabled to enjoy the U. of P. Curtis 
Organ through frequent broadcasting on 
the Columbia circuit. In addition to 
Morrison C. Boyd, the official organist, 
Newell Robinson, Henry Thunder, Rollo 
Maitland Dr. Edgar Fought and others 
have been heard. April 24 prior to the 
recital, Dr. Fought tripped and tumbled 
down sixteen steps in the Irvine Audi- 
torium, fracturing his wrist. He insisted 
on going on with the program, however, 
and the radio audience never knew of the 
accident. Dr. Fought will be encumbered 
with a splint for some time. 


Albert Tufts 


INSTRUCTION AND 
RECITALS 


Modern ny Teaching 


Relativity 
Rhythms 
Histrionics 
Articulation 
Curve of the 
Music-Phrase 
Acoustics 
Accents played 
Seven Ways 
Registration 
‘ Color-Laws. 











1135 West 27th Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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A new feature of “Boy Week” took 
the form of an organ contest open to 
boys not over nineteen years of age. 
Wenner Laise a pupil of Newell Robin- 
son the lucky winner of this event. He 
played the Bach D maj. Fugue, and 
Adagio from Guilmant’s Fifth. Messrs. 
Fry, Warhurst, Maitland, Ward, Mausert, 
West and Boyd were the committee in 
charge of the event. 


—NEWARK, N. 
An organ festival, May 13, 14, 15, in the 
Central Commercial and Manual Training 
High School presented R. A. Laslett 
Smith, of Central High School, in the 
recital in conjunction with the presenta- 
tion of the organ, which was followed 
by four numbers played by the Moller 
“Artiste” player; Pietro A. Yon played 
the dedicatory recital on the 14th; and 
Mr. Smith again played four solos at the 
Alumni Concert, when the “Artiste” solo 
performed seven selections. 


MR. YON’S PROGRAM 
Yon—Sonata Cromatica 
Yon—Gesu Bambino 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 
Skilton—American Indian Fantasie 
Guilmant—Pastorale 
Kramer—Eklog 
Weaver—Squirrel 
Yon—Italian Rhapsody 


MR. SMITH’S NUMBERS 
Hollins—Concert Overture 
Guilmant—Allegro 
Pierne—Scherzando 
Handel—Largo 











| 


Island 


is Moosehead Lake, Maine, con- 
venient to shore, for rent by 
week, month, or season; cottage 
for four, running water, bath. 
Also cottage on main land, 
electric lights, running water, 
bath. Affords a most restful 
and inspiring vacation. Address 
M. L., c/o 467 ‘City Hall Sta- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 
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Bach—Toccata an dFugue Dm 
Kinder—At Evening 
Loret—Cantabile 
Godard—Jocelyn Berceuse 


“ARTISTE” SELECTIONS 
Schubert—Mvt. 1, Sym. Bm 
Korsakof—Bumble Bee 
Deppen—Nola 
Gershwin—Rhapsody in Blue 
Wagner—Lohengrin, Act 3 Prelude 
Saint-Saens—Danse Macabre 
Borowski—Adoration 
Tchaikowsky—1812 Overture 
Stoughton—Enchanted Forest 
Stoughton—March of Gnomes 
Herbert—American Fantasy 

The organ is a 4-85 Moller, with Harp, 
Chimes, and a modest number of traps. 
This is the first organ in any Newark 
high school and “it took 13 years of slow, 
sometimes monotonous, but always pre- 
sistent work on the part of faculty and 
students alike” to raise the funds for its 
purchase. No outside help was solicited 
and Central High School “paid for the 
organ itself.” Principle William Weiner 
originated the plan and carried it through 
to successful conclusion. The organ is 
Moller’s Opus 5753. 








Albert 


Riemenschneider 


ORGAN RECITALS 
AND INSTRUCTION 


Director 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory 
rea 


Organist and 
Director ofMusic 
Calvary 
Presbvtertian 


Church Cleveland 





Address: | 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, 
Cleveland, Ohio 























large saving of time. 


special settings. 


234 EAST 11th STREET 








Modern Scientific Organ School 


Organ teaching based on the latest findings 
of psychology, adapting itself to the pupil’s 
needs and peculiarities 


Instruction in the art of religious program 
building, in combining text with musical 
settings and in original compositions. of 


For terms and dates address 


W. A. GOLDSWORTHY 


with a consequent 


NEW YORK CITY 
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; —A.G.0. ELECTION— 
Warden, *Frank L. Sealy, F.A.G.O. 
Subwarden, Dr. David McK. Williams, 

F.A.G.O. 

Sec’y., Ralph A. Harris, A.B., A.A.G.O. 
Treas., Hugh McAmis, F.A.G.O 
Reg., S. Lewis Elmer, A.A.G.O. 
Librarian, James W. Bleecker, A.A.G. 
Auditors, Oscar Franklin Comstock, F. 

G.O., and J. Trevor Garmey, F.A.G. 
Chaplain, Rev. Caleb R. Stetson, S.T.D. 
Council: 

*Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, F.A.G.O. 

Grace Leeds Darnell, F.A.G.O. 

Kate Elizabeth Fox, F.A.G.O. 

William Neidlinger, F.A.G.O. 

Officers marked * are among the Foun- 
ders of the Guild. 

The Warden’s official report for the 
year mentioned the five public services 
of the season, the 26 anthems submitted 
for the H. W. Gray Co.’s $100 prize, the 
appointment of Messrs. Woodman, James, 
and Lefebvre as judges, the loss of three 
Founders during the year, and the special 
sorrow prevailing upon the death of the 
late Warren R. Hedden. The Guild has 
43 Chapters and 8 Branches, with a total 
membership of 3741. During the month 
of April 75 members moved without 
notifying either the Guild or the New 
Music Review office of their new address. 
Mr. Hedden’s name was printed on the 
ballots and the ballots distributed before 
his death; consequently the tabulation 
showed him on the elected Council. 


O.: 
A. 
O. 
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An interesting feature was the election 
for the first time in Guild history, we be- 
lieve, of representatives of the women 
members to the council. Mrs. Kate Eliza- 
beth Fox, F.A.G.O., had the enviable dis- 
tinction of running second in quantity 
ballot for the Council, and Miss Grace 
Leeds Darnell, F.A.G.O., came next; this 
gives the ladies of the Guild two repre- 
sentatives on the Council. Of course Dr. 
John Hyatt Brewer, A.G.O., and F.A.G.O., 
one of the mainstays of the Guild ever 
since its foundation and a man who has 
piloted the Guild, officially or unofficially, 
through many a troubled sea, stood first 
in popular vote for the office of Council. 


—WELTE-TRIPP CONTRACTS— 
3m for First Presbyterian, Monogahela, 
Pa. Mrs. Lulu C. Darragh, organist. 

2m for St. Catherine of Sienna R. C., 
New York City, for the new building; 
Charles W. Jack, Welte-Tripp Sales 
Manager, wrote the contract. 

New York University, New York 
City, has installed two Welte-Tripps, a 
2m and a 3m, built to meet the ideas 
of Dr. Hollis Dann, and acquaint the 
student with the usual accessories to 
be found in larger organs. 

John W. Campbell, president of the 
‘Credit Clearing House, New York, is 


-having a reproducing Welte-Tripp in- 


stalled in his office-studio in the Grand 
Central Building, and will present a 








William H. Barnes 








Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Mr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 








Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a_ spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Mr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 
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series of informal recitals to invited 
guests, to hear both the player and 
guest organists. A grand piano is 
playable from the console and a special 
device gives 16 dynamic stages, by con- 
trol of the hammers. The player in- 
cludes a device called “Musicale” which 
“permits the selection of any ten rolls 
to be played from any part of the of- 
fice.” M. E. Roy Burnham, for many 
years the very capable vice-president of 
the Welte Studios, represented the builder 
in all negotiations, both for this instru- 
ment and the two organs for New York 
University. 

The new Calvary Baptist on 57th 
Street will have a 4m Welte-Tripp in 
the church auditorium and an inde- 
pendent 2m in the chapel room; con- 
tract written by Nils W. Hillstrom and 
Charles W. Jack. Calvary will broad- 
cast every service over its own station 
WQAO. Frederick W. Riesberg, well 
known throughout the Metropolis, is 
organist. The stoplist will be found in 
other columns. 


—CAMARA GRANDE— 


The new home of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
W. Clokey at Claremont, Calif., is the 
scene of the first performance of most 
of the Clokey arrangements of old 
American songs, being published by J. 
Fischer & Bro. under the title New 
Americana Series. Mr. and Mrs. Clokey 
are two of the members of a sextette of 
singers who give frequent programs un- 
der the name of Ye Merrie Singers. As 
told in the Los Angeles current items, the 
Clokeys recently entertained about 100 
friends at Camara Grande with Ye Mer- 
rie Singers’ rendition of Palestrina’s 
“Pope Marcellus Mass,” in deference to 
the Lenten season. 


—ROCHESTER, N. Y.— 


Dr. George Henry Day’s “The Risen 
Christ” was sung in Christ Church under 
the Composer’s direction, assisted by a 
quartet of brass—two trumpets, baritone, 
and trombone. Donald S. Barrows, of 
organ building fame, was represented by 
the nerformance of his anthem. “On 
Wings of Living Light.” “In both these 
selections the addition of the brass quar- 
tet was most effective, lending grandeur 
to the ensemble.” 

Dr. Day was represented in the Easter 
programs of Edwin Arthur Kraft’ in 
Cleveland and Dr. Charles A. Sheldon in 
Atlanta by two anthems in each city, the 
numbers being “He is Risen,” “The Risen 
Christ,” and “Angels roll the Rock 
Away.” 











OBERLIN 


Conservatory of Music 
ORGAN DEPARTMENT 


University of Colorado 


College of Music 





GrorcGE W. ANDREWS Bruce H. Davis 
LaurEL E. YEAMANS Leo C. HoLpen 
Georce O. LiLLicH (on leave) 


Teaching and Practice Equipment includes 
15 pipe-organs and 10 pedal vocalions. 
New Department of Choral Singing and 
Choir Directing under the supervision of 
Olaf Christiansen 
Unexcelled musical and cultural advantages. 


For catalogue address FRANK H. SHAw, Director, 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Courses offered for the degree, 
Bachelor of Music. Excellent 
faculty. Adequate equipment. 
Reasonable fees. 

Organ lessons given on large 
4-manual Austin. 

Practice organs at low expense. 

Organ study under the Director, 
Professor Rowland W. Dunham. 


BOULDER COLORADO 
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AEOLIAN DAY AT THE 
GUILD CONVENTION 


AEOLIAN ORGANS FEATURED 





Annual Convention of the American 
Guild of Organists in Phila- 
delphia, June 23 to 27 





When the organists of America meet in 
Philadelphia late in June for the purpose 
of celebrating another annual convention 
of the American Guild of Organists, they 
will enjoy the rare privilege of being the 
guests of two of America’s wealthiest 
families, June 25th has been set apart in 
the convention program for’ official visits 
to the palatial residence of Mr. E. T. 
Stotesbury at Chestnut Hill, and to the 
famous “Longwood” Estate of Mr. Pierre 
S. duPont, Kennett Square, Penn., near 
Wilmington, Del. In both these places the 
guests will hear Aeolian Organs. 

On the morning of the 25th, busses sup- 
plied by the Aeolian Company will leave 
Philadelphia for “Whitemarsh Hall,” the 
Stotesbury estate, at Chestnut Hill. The 
organ is a three-manual Aeolian, with Solo 
and Echo divisions. Mrs. E. P. Linch, the 
resident organist, will play a short recital 
for the guests. 

After an inspection of the house and 
grounds, the busses will proceed to the 
duPont “Longwood” Conservatories. Here 
the newly installed Aeolian Concert Organ 
of over 10.000 pipes will be heard in re- 
cital by the eminent artist, Mr. Firmin 
Swinnen, Mr. duPont's private organist. 

The unprecedented Conservatories and 
grounds will be open to the guests for in- 
spection. After refreshments have 
served, the busses will return to Phila- 
delphia, after a full.day spent in most un- 
usual surroundings. 

This great Organ has just been com- 
pleted. As the readers probably know, the 
Organ is housed in the Conservatories 
themselves, not in the duPont residence. 

Thus it becomes truly an Aeolian Day— 
and a most unique day too. 











Aeolian Hall, New York 























Organists are always welcome at Aeo- 
lian Hall, 689 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
and are invited to call to hear Duo-Art 
recordings by many prominent organists 
of America and of other countries. 





Delaware University 


The Aeolian Organ of four manuals and 
seventy-seven stops recently completed for 
the University of Delaware, at Newark, 
Delaware, was formally dedicated Satur- 
day, May 24th, Mr. Firmin Swinnen gave 
a highly artistic demonstration of the Or- 
gan. 

The organ was donated to the University 
by Mr. Pierre S. duPont, and the new 
Mitchell Hall, in which it is housed, was 
the gift of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Rodney Sharp, of Wilmington, Delaware. 
Charles Z. Klauder, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
was the architect of Mitchell Hall. 








New Larchmont Ave. Church, Larchmont, N. Y. 




















New Larchmont Church 
The New Larchmont Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Larchmont, N. Y., the 
office of John Russell Pope, Architects. is 


to have a three-manual Aeolian Organ, 


with Harp and Chimes. The Church will 
be one of the most distinctive edifices in 
this elite suburban district. 





NEW OMAHA ART CENTER 
TO HOUSE AEOLIAN ORGAN 





Four-Manual Organ Selected as Proper 
Medium for Fullest Expression 
of the Art of Music for 
Fine Arts Building 





The Society of Liberal Arts, at Omaha, 
Nebraska, will occupy its magnificent new 
marble building, erected by the Society 
through the generosity of Mrs. George A. 
Joslyn, in memory of Mr. Joslyn, for many 
years a prominent citizen of Omaha. The 
building and its grounds occupy a complete 
city block. The grounds will be elaborately 
laid out, and the building furnished with 
rare paintings, tapestries, statuary, etc. 

Various auditoriums have been provided 
for purposes of lectures, concerts, etc., and 
for the largest of the auditoriums a large 
four-manual Aeolian Organ will in- 
stalled. This will provide the city with an 
ideal equipment for organ recitals. 

The building, to be known as the Joslyn 
Memorial. is the product of the architects 
John McDonald and Alan McDonald of 
Omaha. 


AEOLIANS ABROAD 





Cuba and France Receive Aeolian 
Organs for New Residences 





A palatial new mansion is being com- 
pleted on the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, by 
an American multi-millionaire, and a vast 
estate is being developed in Cuba, not far 
from Havana, by another prominent 
American. In each case, the Aeolian Com- 
pany was commissioned to build suitable 
Residence Organs fit to grace the richness 
and sterling worth of their surroundings. 

To Cuba has been shipped an Aeolian 
Residence Organ of two manuals, with 
Harp and Chimes ; and to Paris has gone a 
large three-manual Aeolian Residence Or- 
gan, with Harp and Chimes. Both these 
Organs contain the usual complete Aeolian 
equipment, including one of the specialties 
of the Aeolian Company, the Duo-Art 
player which reproduces the playing of 
distinguished organists. 

In the case of the Cuba instrument, spe- 
cial steps were taken, of course, to protect 
the organ from the special dangers of the 
tropical climate. 


Know Organ History? 


If you have been keeping your store of 
organ information constantly up to date, 
do you know when the Harp was first 
installed in an organ, who installed it, and 
where? The introduction of .this impor- 
tant adjunct to the modern organ was 
made by the Aeolian Company at its fac- 
tory at Garwood, New Jersey, in 1904. 

rgans, after all, are built and played 
for the pleasure of the discriminating 
masses, rather than for the discriminating 
few. Among all its treasures of tone, the 
Harp undoubtedly ranks as the most novel 
and appealing to the discriminating hearer, 
and of all Percussion stops, it-is unques- 
tionably the most useful and “legitimate” 
for the artist organist. 

The Aeolian Company has always main- 
tained the highest regard for the tradition 
of the art of music, but the Company has 
never taken the attitude that because a 
thing has never been done it should never 
be tried. The Harp had never been used 
in an organ, but the artistic freedom of 
good taste chanced to suggest the Harp to 
the Aeolian Company, and the result was 
an Organ Harp, first introduced in the 
year 1904. 

Mr. Frank Taft was invited to play 
three Organ Recitals at the dedication of 
the Roosevelt Organ in Trinity Cathedral, 
Omaha, Nebraska, in the year 1890. While 
playing the new organ and pondering the 
possibilities of his recitals on this impor- 
tant organ, he chanced to vision what 
would happen if the Chimes in the Tower 
played by the bell-ringer were used in con- 
junction with his organ music. 

It is easy to imagine the astonishment 
and delight of the audience, when sud- 
denly in the midst of the performance of 
Alex. Guilmant’s Offertory on Two 
Christmas Hymns, the organ ceased to 
play, and the theme of the beloved old 
Adeste Fideles sounded out unaccompanied 
on the Tower Chimes. When the melody 
had played itself to conclusion on the 
Chimes. the organ again suddenly came to 
life and finished the composition. 

That was forty years ago. Today an 
organ of adequate size is not considered 
complete if it does not include Harp and 
Chimes: Of course, the Chimes are now a 
definite part of the organ, and the artist 
plays them himself from the console with- 
out the assistance of a bell-ringer in the 
tower. 

It seems probable that there is no record 
of the use of Chimes in or with the organ 
in America prior to 1890. 


Huenken Again Manager 


F. J. Huenken is again manager of the 
Chicago Office of the Organ Department 
of the Aeolian Company. He has had long 
and valuable experience in the organ in- 
dustry and is thoroughly familiar with 
every phase of organ work. His large ac- 
quaintance throughout the middle west 
particularly fits him for this important po- 
sition with the Company. 


Schiller Goes West 


Not with any idea of following Horace 
Greeley’s advice, J. A. G. Schiller vacates 
the Aeolian office in Chicago, to which Mr. 
Huenken has been appointed, and goes to 
San Francisco, California, to be identified 
with Sherman, Clay & Company, in the 
further development of the Aeolian Com- 
pany’s rapidly growing organ business on 
the Coast- Mr. Schiller resided on the 
Coast for some years, and hence returns 
to a district where he is already fully at 
home and where he has many friends, 


New Duo-Art Records 


The Aeolian Library of Duo-Art Rec- 
ords for Aeolian-Organs is constantly be- 
ing broadened and kept up to date. 

Recent bulletins contain recordings by 

EDWARD RECHLIN 
ALEX. MCCURDY, JR. 
E. HAROLD GEER 
LOUIS VIERNE 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
ARCHER GIBSON 

DR. WM. C. CARL 
FIRMIN SWINNEN 

D. W. KENNEDY 

LEW WHITE 

EMIL VELAZCO 





A well-known authority, familiar with 
Organ factories in this country, after in- 
specting the great plant of the Aeolian 
Company at Garwood, New Jersey, said 
—"This is the aristocrat of the Organ 
Factories.” 








Chapel of Grace 




















Grace Cathedral, San Francisco 


The beautiful Chapel of Grace, Grace 
Cathedral, San Francisco, and the Aeolian 
organ, both Chapel and organ being the 
gift of Mrs. Ethel W. Crocker, are now 
nearing completion and will be dedicated 
late in June. The architects are: Lewis P. 
Hobart, with Cram and Ferguson as con- 
sultants. 

This new organ and the four-manual 
organ in Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
upon which recitals have been played by 
Dupre, Lemare, Farnam, Briggs, Bos- 
singer and others, provide San Francisco 
with two modern Aeolian organs, installed 
under ideal conditions. 
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Chapel of Martha Mary 




















HENRY FORD VILLAGE 





Noted Industrial Genius and Philan- 
thropist Recreates a “Typical 
Early American Village at 
Dearborn, Michigan 





Among the many or few wonder- 
workers of our own day and age, probably 
Mr. Henry Ford ranks along with the most 
unique, in the opinion of those who under- 
stand his achievements. After devoting 
himself and his resources to various un- 
dertakings of a most unusual character, 
Mr. Ford has decided to recreate the 
America of generations ago, and near 
Dearborn, Michigan, is springing up a 
replica of Colonial America. 

Greenfield Village, it is to be named. 
One of its features, of course, must be a 
typical old Colonial church; it could not 

an American village without a church. 
This church, therefore, is of the true 
Colonial type—patterned, in fact, after 
such a structure in the town of Bradford, 
Mass. : 

This church is the center of the life of 
the village and in itself is a structure of 
great significance. Its bricks were taken 
from the girlhood home of Mrs. Henry 
Ford, and in its steeple is a bell that was 
cast by no less a person than the historical 
Paul Revere. It is a strange but attractive 
quality we see in Mr. Ford, that moves him 
to such charming sentiments as evidenced 
by these details. 

The church is called the “Chapel of 
Martha Mary,” and the Aeolian Com- 
pany is building for it a true Church Or- 
gan, of three manuals, with Echo Organ. 





WINONA RESIDENCE ORGAN 





Aeolian Selected for Palatial Home 





Cram & Ferguson, distinguished archi- 
tects, of Boston, Mass., were chosen to de- 
sign a palatial residence at Winona, Min- 
nesota—and the Aeolian Company of New 
York City was commissioned to build a 
suitable organ. 

The residence itself is undoubtedly the 
finest in the entire State, and is lavishly 
furnished with rare art treasures collected 
from all parts of the world. ; 

While all the other art treasures of this 
residence are more or less the product of 
ages past, the chief art treasure of the 
building is the product of the very latest 
ideas and practices in the art of organ 
building, for it is a four-manual Aeolian 
Residence Organ, with Antiphonal Organ, 
Echo Organ, and a 32’ Pedal Diapason— 
which is adequate indication of the size of 
the organ. : : 

The owner of this magnificent Winona 
residence is one of America’s most dis- 
criminating patrons of art. He is not only 
a connoisseur in realms of painting and 
sculpture, but also in music. The Aeolian 
Organ was his choice. 


THE “LONGWOOD” ORGAN 


HAS FIVE 32’ PEDAL STOPS 





Organ Installed Under 
Ideal Conditions 





This big Aeolian Organ built for Mr. 
Pierre S. duPont has a total of 153 inde- 
pendent ranks of pipes, including 5 32’ 
Pedal stops. It contains 10,010 pipes, 364 
percussion tones and a concert Grand 
Piano. It is installed in a chamber 63’ 
wide, 23’ deep and 40’ high, and sounds 
out into space equalling the combined 
spaces of 3 large Cathedrals. The wind 
is supplied by blowers operated by 
electric motors of 70 H.P. 

The specifications were prepared by 
Firmin Swinnen, Mr. duPont’s private 
organist, in co-operation with experts of 
The Aeolian Company. Before this Organ 
was ordered Mr. Swinnen played and 
tested or listened to many of the largest 
and most important Organs in ‘America 
and other countries, for the purpose of 
having included in this Organ the stops 
and features most desirable in a Concert 
Organ of the first magnitude. 

This new Organ consists of seven com- 
plete divisions, but only four Manual 
claviers and a Pedal clavier are included 
in the Console, which has a total of 273 
stops and couplers and 61 combination 
pistons. It is also playable from a sep- 
arate cabinet Console with the Duo-Art, 
which reproduces with perforated music- 
rolls the playing of organists. 

The Organ has 2 floating divisions and 
2 sub-divisions called String Organ and 
Fanfare Organ, and 2 divisions of a Per- 
cussion Organ. 8 combination pistons are 
provided for each manual, adjustable at 


the Console an visibly moving the man- 
ual stops and couplers. 8 combination 
pistons act’ On the String Organ and 
String Organ couplers, and 5 combination 
pistons on the Fanfare Organ and Fan- 
fare couplers. The pistons are of double- 
touch type, the first touch affecting the 
manual stops and couplers, and the second 
touch affecting (or adding) the desired 
pedal stops. 6 combination stops (single- 
touch) visibly affecting the pedal stops 
and duplicated by 6 toe-pistons are in- 
cluded. There are also adjustable controls 
for all the expression pedals, permitting 
the various pedals to be connected with 
any and all of the expression chambers. 


In the planning and construction of this 
great instrument, which Mr. duPont has 
contributed for the enjoyment and educa- 
tion for those interested in music, all of 
the valued. traditions have been followed, 


and all of the modern features desirable . 


in a great Concert Organ have been in- 
corporated. 


The gardens and conservatories at 
Longwood are open to the public every 
day of the year excepting the second, 
fourth, and, when they occur, the fifth 
Sundays of the month. On the two open 
Sundays a small admission fee is charged, 
the proceeds of which are turned over to 
Wilmington and West Chester hospitals. 
Approximately 100,000 people visit the 
place annually and on some Sundays as 
high as 6,000 have visited the conserva- 
tories to inspect the floral exhibitions 
(azaleas, camellias, rhododendrons, aca- 
cias, etc.) and listen to the recitals of 
Mr. Swinnen, given between 3 and 5 in 
the afternoon, the first and third Sundays 
of the month. 


Complete detailed specifications will be 
distributed to those attending Mr. Swin- 
nen’s Guild Recital on this Organ June 
25th. 











Hendrick’s Chapel, Syracuse University 











Syracuse University 
The large Aeolian Organ now being 
built for Hendrick’s Chapel, of Syracuse 
University, at Syracuse, New York, is to 
be installed.immediately upon the -com- 





pletion of the present college year. It is 
an instrument of four manuals and 84 
stops. The office. of John Russell Pope and 
Dwight James Baum were. the associated 
architects-of this-important new building. 





White Plains, N. Y., Formally Opens 
Its Great Community Center 
Auditorium and Dedicates 
Its New Aeolian Con- 
cert Organ 





In the exclusive Metropolitan suburb of 
White Plains, N. Y., over 5,000 of the 
State’s most prominent people gathered on 
May 22nd to witness the formal dedication 
services of the great Westchester County 
Center. It was also coincident with the 
Sixth Annual Westchester Music Festival, 
which brings together the choirs of the 
nearby towns in the County, forming a 
choral organization of which the eminent 
Mr. Albert Stoessel is conductor. 

One of the features of the festival was a 
masterly performance of Eric De Lamar- 
ter’s Concerto, with Palmer Christian, of 
the University of Michigan, at the console 
of the Aeolian Concert Organ, the gift of 
Mr. Eugene Meyer. The dedicatory ad- 
dress was made by the Hon. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, repre- 
senting President Hoover. This great 
auditorium, of which Walker and Gillette 
are architects, will become one of the 
important centers of musical activity in 
the Metropolitan territory. 





Leslie N. Leet 

















It is said of Mr. Leet, the Works Man- 
ager of the Aeolian Company’s Organ 
Factory in Garwood, New Jersey, that he 
has a greater store of scientific fact and 
figures constantly and instantly available 
in his head than any other organ builder 
in the world. At least such is the viewpoint 
of those who surround him in the Garwood 
Plant—even though his competitors are 
hardly expected to hold the same view- 
point. 

Mr. Leet was elected member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in 1929. He is also a charter member 
of the Acoustical Society. of America. He 
owns one of the most complete libraries in 
private hands on acoustics and organs, and 
one of the best tuning fork and acoustical 
instrument collections extant. He isa dili- 
gent research worker on sound, especially 
sound photography, and tonal analysis. 

fr. Leet is the happy combination of 
organ builder and organ artist and has held 
professional organ positions in Boston, 
Cleveland and elsewhere. 

Mr. Leet’s “morgue” at the Garwood 
plant contains an actual example of the 
most important working parts of an organ 
as made by almost every organ builder in 
the world and he is thus able to examine 
and test every appliance, every device, 
every action-idea for himself when he is 
making further experiments in the me- 
chanical improvement of the action built 
into the organs manufactured in the great 
factory at Garwood. This collection also 
includes specimen pipes from organs and 
builders of other countries. 
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Detroit 


By ApraM Ray TYLER 
Official Representative 














Two of the busiest months are past. 
In these months Detroit witnesses the 
fruition of the season’s labors. Or- 
ganists are busier than the proverbial 
bee, and are for a while popular. The 
Bohemians had their “Fourth Inter- 
mezzo”, and as usual the organists were 
prominent in the original work pre- 
pared for the occasion. This year Tom 
Moore’s “When Love is kind” was 
given an original setting. William 
Fishwick and Earl Moore (organists), 
Carl Beutel and Henri Matheys all set 
the poem. Your Correspondent was 
honored by a performance by the or- 
chestra under the strong baton of Ed- 
ward Werner (who conducts the or- 
chestras of the Michigan and Kunsky 
theaters) of his Michiganda Suite. The 
organ was played by John L. Edwards 
and Llwellyn L. Renwick in three num- 
bers. President Francis L. York fur- 
nished a very clever work for six 
Russian Composers, and danced in sil- 
houette by a ballet of Theodore Smith’s 
choreographic pupils. Among _ the 
guests was Ernest Skinner, who after- 
ward danced like a youngster of 19. 
The Foundation fund (employed as a 
loan fund for musicians in trouble by 
sickness or unemployment) profited. 
The election brought Earl Moore in as 
vice-president, Marcus Kellerman the 
veteran basso being elected president 
for 1930-31. 

The churches outdid themselves mn- 
sically for Lent and Easter. Among 
the notable items was the annual Bach 
“Passion” performance of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral choir. 








THE PENDULUM PROFESSIONAL 





Appointment 
Book 


The utmost convenience, econ- 
omy, and handsome appear- 
ance. 416 pages, continuous 
so that you can begin any day, 
interrupt at will, and resume 
when ready, without loss of a 
single page. One page to a 
day, seven pages each week, 
and a blank page at the end 
of each week for summary. 
Arranged for quarter-hour 
periods, 8:00 a.m. to 8:15 p.m., 
fifty appointments each day. 
A Telephone Directory with 
room for 200 names. 4% x 
614, convenient for the coat- 
pocket, handsomely bound. 


$1.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 














THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


‘The second concert for the season, 
by that marvellous Choir under the in- 
spired direction of Charles Frederic 
Morse, was another triumph. The pro- 
gram was consummately builded to af- 
ford contrast and beauty. McDowell 
and Stephen Foster furnished each a 
group; Palestrina and Lassus were ad- 
mirably foiled by Clokey’s “Arab 
Song.” In the Lassus number a most 
exquisite off stage echo chorus fur- 
nished a real thrill. Especial mention 
is due Dr. Wm. Lloyd Kemp for his 
very intelligent accompaniments; he is 
an amateur organist of real value. 

Guy Filkins and Miss van Lieuw con- 
tinued their organ recitals with fine 
programs. Dr. Alle Zuidema and Miss 
Ruth Sloan also contributed occasions 
of interest. Gabrilowitsch left the or- 
gan out of his programs on his return 
on the Symphony. 

And so I can honestly close with the 
Long Meter Doxology, for Detroit, is 
second to no city in the land now in 
its musical promise and performance. 
Fine orchestras, fine choruses, delight- 
ful and adequate vocal and instrumental 
soloists, earnest, and competent organ- 
ists, glorious organs, and as good Pub- 








Maintenance 
Wm. G. Ochs Geo. F. Ochs, Jr. 


OCHS BROTHERS 


ORGANS TUNED, REPAIR- 
ED and REMUILT 


Chimes Installed 
Blowers Installed 
Emergency Service 
DAY and NIGHT 
Old Organs Modernized 


440 East 148th St., New York City 
Washington Hgts. 7249 
Mott Haven 0807 
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lic School music as any rejoice the 
heart of your Correspondent. 


—CAT PLAYS ORGAN— 

The rebuilt and enlarged Hillgreen- 
Lane in Brainerd Presbyterian, Easton, 
Pa., was opened April 13th, John Van 
Vorst, organist of the church, presiding 
at the morning service, and as it turned 
out later, an unnamed white cat presid- 
ing at the evening service by entering 
the chamber uninvited and playing a 
note of its own. The rebuilding was 
done under the supervision of Gustav 
F. Dohring, eastern representative. 


—$50,000— 

New England Conservatory has re- 
ceived $50,000 from the estate of Sam- 
uel Carr, musician and organist, who 
became president of the Conservatory’s 
board of trustees in 1916 and died in 
1922. The money is to be used to 
assist needy students, especially those 
seeking to become proficient as church 
organists. 
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Old South Church is announcing great 
changes in its edifice at a cost of ap- 
proximately half a million dollors. The 
addition of galleries many years ago 
necessitated a departure from the origi- 
nal plan of pulpit and rostrum. Now 
it is proposed to install seats for a 
large choir in the front of the building 
and rebuild the present Echo Organ so 
that it will serve to accompany the 
choir. The console will then be 
brought down from the present choir 
loft and the organist will be seated in 
the midst of what might be termed a 
chancel choir. 

During the summer, Henry E. Wry 
is on vacation and Arthur H. Ryder, 
of Christ Church, Dedham, occupies 
the position of summer organist, as in 
several previous seasons. 

The New England A. G. O. for its 
148th recital, brought Lynnwood Far- 
nam from New York to play for an 
audience somewhat above 250. That 
the audience was no larger must be at- 
tributed to the meagre publicity char- 
acteristic of those charged with these 
matters. The recital was worth at- 
tending. Certain features were con- 
spicuously outstanding in beauty and 
exquisiteness. The playing of the pro- 
gram was splendidly modern. Ancient 
music and modern were served on the 
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same plane through skillful registra- 
tion of bizarre type. And so it hap- 
pened that Purcell and Bach came close 
to being indistinguished from Sowerby 
and Vierne. It was a program of organ 
music far different from what is usual- 
ly heard at organ recitals. There was 
much expressive playing, and a fine 
balancing of phrases through just use 
of the rubato; but of strongly emotion- 
al and dramatic elements I felt a seri- 
ous lack. 

During the last hours of the season, 
the Chapter came again into the lime- 
light after a considerable period of a 
strange dearth of events. Besides the 
Farnam recital, public services were 
held at Christ Church, Fitchburg, and 
at the Church of the Advent, Boston. 
The political side of the Chapter pre- 
sents nothing unexpected. The officers 
for the next season will be Raymond 
'‘C. Robinson, Dean; Francis W. Snow, 
Sub-Dean; Arthur H. Ryder, Secretary; 
and Edgar Jacobs Smith, Treasurer. 
The future will be held secure in the 
safe hands of the conservatives. 

Under the auspices of the Worcester 
N.A.O. a recital of organ music quite 
different was given May 12, on the resi- 
dence organ of Harry Upson Camp in 
Reading, by Walter Howe, Music Di- 
rector Abbot Academy, organist of the 
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Worcester Festival and of Meeting 
House Hill Church, Dorchester. He is 
widely known as an extremely brilliant 
performer. On this peculiarly beautiful 
house instrument, Mr. 
the following French compositions: 
Tambourin, Rameau; Stabat Mater, 
Lemaigre; Piece MHeroique, Franck; 
Suite Gothique, Boellman; Deuxieme 
Arabesque, Debussy; Variations de 
Concert, Bonnet; Prelude and Eleva- 
tion, Tournemire; and Symphony I, 
Vierne. A veritable feast of modern 
musical culinary art! 

Through the courtesy of a California 
cousin who is a devout adherent of 
Christian Science, I have been made the 
recipient of the Christian Science 


Howe played 
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Hymnal. My curiosity has led me to 
make comparisons with the New Hym- 
nal authorized by the Episcopal Church. 
The New Hymnal contains 561 hymns 
without duplications of text (different 
musical settings to the same text but 
given a separate number). 

Our interest centres in the nature of 
the texts. We also examine the texts 
for alterations, and then go on to learn 
how many of the hymns in the Science 
Hymnal are to be found in some form 
or other in New Hymnal. Unlike the 
ancient Office Hymns, the majority 
might well be classed as social hymns, 
hymns having the purpose of encour- 
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aging the believer. They are didactic 
and addressed to man rather than God. 
This principle, if such it is, applies to 
both collections. Not less than 35 texts 
are common to the two hymnals. In 
both cases texts have been altered to 
meet the requirements of the doctrine. 
It would also appear that in neither 
case do the hymns conform in all re- 
spects to the doctrine, and there lurks 
the suspicion that the compilers were 
none too critical in examining what 
was set forth by the hymnologists. The 
alterations of text have as a whole been 
made more radically in the Science 
Hymnal, but at the same time the ab- 
breviating of hymns in the same has a 
definite advantage. Still there are 
plenty of wishy-washy texts in both 
collections! Evidently the ideal collec- 
tion of genuine hymns of praise and 
thanksgiving has not yet been pub- 
lished. 


—OBERLIN NEWS— 
The Easter Season was an exception- 
ally busy one for the members of the 
Organ Faculty. At the Historic First 
Church, Oberlin, where Dr. George W. 
Andrews presides, it was necessary to 
give a duplicate service to accommo- 
date all that wished to attend. The 
first service at 9 o’clock was repeated 
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in every detail at 10:45; the church was 
filled for each service. For organ 
numbers, Dr. Andrews used the Rav- 
anello Christus Resurrexit and Liszt’s 
Prelude and Fugue on BACH. 

In Cleveland, at Fairmount Presby- 
terian, Prof. Bruce Davis organist, a 
very elaborate program was given, 
with augmented choir, and with Prof. 
Bruce Benjamin, tenor, of the Oberlin 
Conservatory, assisting the regular 
soloists. 

At Euclid Ave. (Christian Church, the 
quartet under the direction of Prof. L. 
E. Yeamans, gave Matthews’ Cantata 
“The Triumph of the Cross” on Easter 
evening. 

Prof. Leo Holden directs a large 
chorus at the First Baptist, Elyria, as 
well as plays the organ. For Easter 
morning, they gave a miscellaneous 
program, and in the evening, a splendid 
rendition of Schnecker’s “Story of the 
Cross.” 

The Easter programs from St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal, Elyria, Prof. Russell 
Broughton organist and director, kept 
up the tradition of fine music that St. 
Andrew’s has enjoyed since the days of 
Mr. Anderson, Ray Brown and George 
Lillich. Incidentally, the writer has 
lately used two of Mr. Broughton’s an- 
thems with excellent results. “If Ye 
Abide In Me” and “Jesus Still Lead 
on,” fine churchly settings, beautifully 
harmonized, modern and yet not too 
difficult. 

May 5th Miss Kathryn Marshall, one 
of this year’s Organ Majors, gave an 
exceptionally fine graduating program 
in Finney Chapel. Her recital num- 
bers were chosen from Bach, Franck, 
Widor, Vierne, Jacob, Karg-Elert and 
Barnes. 

_Dr. Andrews recently appeared in re- 
cital at Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind. 

—L. E. Y. 


—HOW TO DO IT— 

The 10th annual Penna. N.A.O. conven- 
tion in Williamsport brought to light a 
fine publicity idea in the form of an at- 
tractive folder with a map showing the 
location of Williamsport and a road-map 
giving motorists an idea of how best to 
reach that city. We are inclined to give 
credit to the energetic and resourceful 
Dr. William A. Wolf, president of the 
Council, for the inception and execution 
of the idea. 
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In addition to the passing on April 3, of 
that great soprano vocalist, Madame 
Albani—an event which received more or 
less adequate notice in the general press, 
and is somewhat foreign to the ground 
supposed to be covered by these notes— 
there is only left to record the death, on 
March 25, of Mr. William Mason, for 
over 40 years organist of two Hereford 
churches, and for 20 years music master 
at the Hereford Ladies’ College; Mr. T. 
D. Edwards, of the Tabernacle, Port- 
madoc, a well-known Welsh musician; 
and Mr. B. H. Philpott, for the last 43 
years organist of the Chapel Royal, 
Hampton Court Palace. Mr. Mason was 
recognized as being one of the most suc- 
cessful local teachers. I saw him last in 
1914, in the delightful village of King- 
ton, on the Welsh border. ; 

It is always pleasant to record appre- 
ciation shown to church musicians dur- 
ing their lifetime. Hence I note with 
much satisfaction that my fellow-grad- 
uate, Mr. W. H. Maxfield, well known 
as a composer of organ and church music, 
“has been presented with a gold watch 
and a cheque, as a mark of appreciation 
of his 46 years of work as organist and 
choirmaster at St. John’s, Altrincham,” 
near Manchester. At the final examin- 
ations for the degree of Mus.Bac, of 
Trinity University, Toronto, Mr. Maxfield 
obtained the gold medal and I the silver. 
Whether I should have been successful in 
obtaining the higher award had I not been 
compelled, through indisposition, to work 
the last paper in less than half the allot- 
ted time, is not for me to say. All I know 
is that there was no one amongst the 
candidates of that year more fitted to re- 
ceive the award than the Cheshire church 
musician, and no one more delighted than 
I to hear of his obtaining it. 

Less painful to record than the passing 
of good musicians, yet the announcement 
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of the closing down or winding up of an 
institution or a society which has done 
good work for music in its day, is never 
a cheerful notification to make or to re- 
ceive. This with reference to the Liver- 
pool Church *Choir Association which, 
says the Musical Times, “breathed its 
last’ on April 8th. Although no public 
performance had been given by the 
Society since 1928, it had been in exist- 
ence 30 years, being responsible for 15 
festivals in St. George’s Hall, and for 
four services in the Cathedral. I remem- 
ber meeting the late Secretary of the As- 
sociation, Mr. Ralph H. Baker, many 
years ago in Dr. Pearce’s room in St. 
George’s Hall, after one of the noted 
executant’s organ recitals—this room 
being then a sort of rendezvous for any 
musicians with whom the distinguished 
recitalist happened to be acquainted or 
any others who desired to make his ac- 
quaintance. It’ is pleasant to note that 
the idea of a window in the Cathedral in 
memory of Mr. Baker has met with a 
most favorable reception. 

The Organists’ Benevolent League, 
founded by the late Sir Frederick Bridge, 
is celebrating its 21st anniversary by mak- 
ing an urgent appeal for help in the shape 
of donations, subscriptions, or organ 
recital proceeds. The founder hoped 
that 500 recitals would have been given 
annually for the benefit of the League’s 
funds. This hope has not been adequate- 
ly realized, although amongst those whom 
the present President, Dr. Bullock, would 
describe as “consistent helpers” I am re- 





minded of the name of my son, Mr. Pur- 
cell J. Mansfield, of Glasgow, who, in his 
capacity as representative on the Council 
of the Scotch churches, has given recitals 
for the League annually, and always with 
marked artistic and financial success. 
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Some recent English lecturers on 


church music appear to have been very 
largely 
rather than solid and indisputable facts. 
For instance, Mr. Arthur Fountain, at 
Preston, attempted to account for the 
popularity of much of the church music 


expressing . personal opinions 
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of Stainer, Barnby, and Dykes, by declar- 
ing this effect to be entirely due to the 
emotional appeal of the music and 
nothing more! This a writer in Musical 
Opinion justly characterizes as “musical 
snobbery.” I should express it more per- 
sonally as Stainer and Co. “wounded in 
the house of their friends.” Next we 
have Mr. William Swainson, at Aberdeen, 
prophesying that “the congregational 
church music of the future would be the 
voice of the entire congregation,” all the 
members of which in that “ideal time” 
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would be able to read music fluently. I 
hasten to thank the lecturer for that word 
“ideal” which I interpret as meaning 
“existing in imagination only,” a very 
different thing from existence in reality. 
At present I see but little if any sign of 
the “ideal time” maturing. The competi- 
tive festival mania has done much to de- 
stroy the faculty for sight-reading for 
which our English choralists were at one 
time so famous. Another lecturer 
describes the pianoforte compositions of 
Sir William Sterndale Bennett as techni- 
cally “reactionary,” whatever that may 
mean; while another speaker asserts that 
the emotions aroused by MHandel’s 
“Messiah” have “nothing religious about 
them.” A West country railway official 
once consigned a whole trainload of 
ordorous fish to the metropolis on the 
principle that “they swallowed anything 
up there.” I hope that the North country, 
in which I observe all these lectures were 
given, is not becoming, in this respect, 
like the great capital of the British 
empire! ° 

Mr. Reginald Goss-Custard, brother 
of the organist of Liverpool Cathedral, 
and grand-nephew of Sir John Goss, 
has been appointed organist at the Al- 
exandra Palace, Muswell Hill, London, 
a position once occupied by Mr. Cun- 
ningham, now of Birmingham Town 
Hall. The restored organ is said to be 
“one of the finest concert organs in 
existence.” . . The Musical Mirror, 
for May, contains an article on the 
life and works of Sir John Goss, an 
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appreciation of the 50th anniversary of 
his death which took place on May 
10, 1880. The article, I may add, is 
compiled by the writer of these notes. 
. : . The Dean and Chapter of Chester 
Cathedral propose to _ establish, in 
memory of the late organist, Dr. J. C. 
Bridge, “ a bursary or bursaries to as- 
sist ex-choristers of Chester Cathedral 
to continue their studies at a Univer- 
sity or other place of higher education.” 
The appeal has already met with a 
liberal response. 
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The Apollo Musical ‘Club produced 
Hadley’s Pastorale, ‘“Mirtil in Arcadia” 
recently, with the aid of about three 
hundred children from the Junior High 
Schools of Chicago. These children 
had been well trained, singing in six 
parts sometimes, three parts for most 
of their work, and their portion of the 
work was an additional joy. With 
four soloists and a reader, Mr. Edgar 
Nelson, director of the Club, produced 
a work of modern style with perfect 
interpretation, instant and intelligent 
response from his chorus, and a pleas- 
ing orchestration.played by the Little 
Symphony Orchestra of Chicago. Mr. 
Hadley, who attended, acknowledged 
the cordial applause from his box and 
later from the stage. Unless the 
writer is misinformed, this is the sec- 
ond presentation of this work. Its 
libretto is written by Louise Ayres 
Garnett, of Evanston, III. 

To review a remark made by the 
writer a year ago, the absence of about 
half the applause by the audience 
would add materially to the continuity 
of the story presented in such a work. 
The modern oratorio, or cantata, or as 
Hadley so aptly calls it, the pastorale, 
where a narrator tells the story in 
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speech, with solos and choruses inter- 
spersed, is still in its infancy as re- 
gards the most important condition of 
continuity; if the production and the 
reception both were well planned, 
there would be certain places where 
the listeners were permitted to relax 
and applaud, others where such ap- 
plause would be considered ill-timed 
and unnecessary, no matter how 
great the climax. 

When the Cincinnati (Chorus and the 
Chicago Symphony gave Honnegger’s 
“King David” this feature did not in- 
trude very often, but there were times 
when page-turning of the program 
books by the audience drowned out 
the narrator’s worthy efforts. 

The recital by Andre Marchal, who 
was invited to Chicago by the A.G.O. 
and the N.A.O. through the kindness 
of Mr. Frank Van Dusen, was well at- 
tended and highly appreciated. His 
faultless technic, which reminds one of 
clear and keen enunciation in speech, 
gives comfortable proof of ability, and 
leaves the listener free to receive in- 
terpretations without fear of notes. His 
registration is really the most outstand- 
ing surprise of all. With no one to 
assist him in recital there is not one 
false move, and at no point does he 
need extra time or use superfluous en- 
ergy in getting stops and combinations 
into action. And yet, his distinctive 
voices are always there with the proper 
amount of tone. Only one thought in- 
trudes, that the recital would be much 
more enjoyable if the listener did not 
know he was hearing a blind organist 
play. Then attention could be con- 
centrated on the music, and not on 
the proposition of the artist overcom- 
ing seeming impossibilities. 

The improvisation themes were sup- 
plied by Rossetter Cole, Walter Zim- 
merman and Leo Sowerby. They were 
played some three times for the or- 
ganist, who then improvised a move- 
ment on each. Most of the themes 
were used only in part by him, and on- 
ly one of them was used exactly as 
dictated. The others were changed, in 
one or two notes, or in some rhythmic 
feature, but their entire meaning was 
clearly brought out. This feature, a 
standard accomplishment of organists 
of the European nations, is consider- 
ed by many as a “trick” and not a real 
artistic endeavor; the usual layman’s 
first remark is “Do you think it was 
all straight or did he practise on those 
themes beforehand?” 
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To one who has attempted improvisa- 
tion on a theme the answer is in Mr. 
Marchal’s own achievement. The in- 
tegrity of the musicians concerned 
would be answer enough, but to the 
artist there are a number of other 
things which (like the slight changing 
of dictated themes, the use of different 
rhythms, etc.) tend to prove that the 
blind organist is truly improvising on 
new themes. There are, however, 
moments in his playing when one is 
led to think he is depending somewhat 
on sequence, or a certain motive in 
repetition, or a figure or pedal-point, 
for a prolongation of a certain section. 
This in the rapid movements. In the 
slow movement everything seemed to 
be simply inspiration, and of the most 
attractive sort. 


W. LAWRENCE CURRY of Phila- 
delphia has been appointed to Trinity 
P. E., Wilmington, Del., succeeding 
Leslie Carpenter, resigned. Mr. Curry 
is taking the liturgical course under Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York. 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX’S 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
in the First ‘Congregational, Dalton, 
Mass., with chorus and soloists from 
New York (City, drew a lengthy and 
praiseful account from the local press 
and officially opened Music Week in 
Berkshire county. 

BETHUEL GROSS, Mus. Bac., class 
of ’29 Northwestern University, gave 
a recital there May 16, using Bach, 
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Franck, Widor, and his own “sympho- 
ny” No. 1. 
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—CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA— 
The chief event of the season was the 
dedication by Prof. Marshall Bidwell, of 
Coe College, of the Skinner Organ in 
the Memorial Building before an audi- 
ence of 4000. The American Legion was 
back of the project and proposed to 
spend $60,000 for the organ, with $35,000 
raised by popular subscription. In order 
to avoid delay it was decided to build as 
much as could be paid for at once and 
make provisions for later additions. The 
organ now contains 54 stops but is to be 
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enlarged later to 81, including an Echo 
Organ. 

“The present organ is well-balanced, as 
we left intact the important ensemble 
materials, including the Great mutations, 
Swell mixtures and chorus reeds, the lat- 
ter being on special chest and extremely 
effective.” There had been some agita- 
tion for a theater unit, but better plans 
prevailed, and at the dedication Prof. 
Bidwell “set out to prove to everybody’s 
satisfaction that popular music could be 
played effectively on it. That we suc- 
ceeded we are certain from the enthus- 
iasm of the audience and from comments 
since.” 

April 22 Prof. Bidwell played the con- 
certo arrangement of Guilmant’s first 
Sonata. The popular music which Prof. 
Bidwell provided at the dedication con- 
cert was programed as “Popular Songs 
of 1864, 1898, 1918, and 1930.” The 
Memorial Hymn, composed by him, and 
performed at the festival, was written by 
Mildred Fowler Field, and sung by the 
Cedar Rapids Choral Club. 

Among Prof. Bidwell’s other activities 
were the playing of a classic program 
for the Omaha Guild and in Lincoln, 
Neb., early in April, and another recital 
on the 18th in Moline, Ill. During the 
summer he will teach organ in the New 
England Conservatory, Boston. His re- 
cent recitals have been given also in Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Boston, Ann Arbor, Mil- 
waukee, and Kalamazoo. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE an- 
nounces a summer session from June 23 
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to Aug. 2; organ faculty includes Charles 
H. Demorest, C. Gordon Wedertz, and 
Helen Greenebaum. The famous Father 
Finn of the Paulist Choristers, New 
York, will conduct a course in liturgical 
music and choral technic. 


—ATHENS COLLEGE— 

Under the direction of Prof. Frank M. 
Church the second annual Alabama Com- 
posers program was presented April 25. 
Prof. Church presented 160 recitals dur- 
ing his six years with the College, and 
there were 17 organists participating. Of 
the 2,444 compositions performed, 397 
were organ solos. There were 5 Bach 
recitals, and special programs devoted to 
Wagner, Liszt, Chopin, etc. 62 Bach 
works were played. Prof. Church’s 
pupils came from 79 cities, 10 states, and 
three foreign countries. As the finale to 
a program May 7th Prof. Church and a 
pupil played an organ-piano duet version 
of Widor’s famous Toccata. 


WALTER LINDSAY of Philadelphia 
will shortly issue his second book; this 
time it is for public circulation, illustrated 
by Read, and published by McBride. 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX, 
F.A.G.O., gave Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
virtually in complete form May 4 in the 
First Congregational, Dalton, Mass. 


WALTER WILLIAMS of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Providence, R. I., gave Reger’s 
cantata “O Sacred Head sore Wounded” 
and Alfonso’s “Seven Words of our 
Saviour” in a special musicale with The 
Tumult in the Praetorium and O Gol- 
gotha from the Symphonie de la Passion 
of Maleingreau as the organ numbers. 


PAUL DE LAUNAY gave Gounod’s 
“Redemption” complete without any cuts, 
dividing the work into two parts, one for 
Palm Sunday and the other for Easter 
evening, in Southside Baptist Church, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


—BETHLEHEM, PA.— 

The Lehigh Valley A.G.O. again enter- 
tained the organists who went to Beth- 
lehem for the Bach Festival Mav 17th. 
Dean Warren F. Acker and his Chapter 
for the sixth time gathered the visiting 
organists together for a brief social hour 
and luncheon, this time immediately after 
the first session of the Festival, and at 
St. Peter’s Lutheran Church. 


—A GOOD ANTHEM— 
Macfarlane’s “Open Our Eyes” is said, 
by no less a critic than Palmer Christian, 
to be an unusually fine anthem. Worth 
looking up? 
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Los Angeles 
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By Lestie G. Moy es 
Substituting for Mr. Turner 

A concert of special merit was given 
at the Church of the Precious Blood, 
April 2, by a mixed choir under the 
direction of Arthur Bienbar, organist. 
Many of the numbers were from the 
pen of Mr. Bienbar, the principal work 
being part of a mass, showing him to 
be a musician and composer of marked 
ability. Isobel Campbell played part 
of a Borowski Sonata. 

Alexander Schreiner, organist at 
First M. E. and at Barker Bros., 
played dedicatory programs on the 
Reuter Organ in the Latter-Day Saints 
Chapel in Ocean Park, and on the new 


Wurlitzer in First Baptist, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

The Hollywood First Baptist Choir, 
Chas. L. Munro, director, presented 


Stainer’s “Crucifixion” on Good Friday. 

The local A.G.O. enjoyed its April 
dinner and entertainment, April 7, at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, with a large at- 
tendance of members. Alexander 
Schreiner provided the program on the 
4m Austin, assisted by the Cathedral 
Choir, directed by Dudley Warner 
Fitch, organist at St. Paul’s. 

The Los Angeles Theater Organists’ 
Club is preparing for an Organ Week, 
with the cooperation of _ theater’s, 
radio stations, and organ manufactur- 
ers. 

Ninety days after the formation of 
the Musical Defense League, about 
two million people had signed its pro- 
test against the substitution of ‘canned” 
music for living organists and orches- 
tras in the theaters. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman presented 
his Sonata in E before the Friday 
Morning Club, April 18. Mr. Cadman 
has also written an operetta in collabo- 
ration with Louis O. Macloon, which 
will be produced at the Majestic 
Theater early this summer. 

One hundred guests at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Clokey in 
Pomona heard Palestrina’s Mass of 
Pope Marcellus sung by “Ye Merrie 
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Singers,” consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clokey, Mr. and Mrs. James July, Miss 
Dorothy Leezer, and Dr. Harry Fred- 
erickson. This sextet usually special- 
izes in old American songs; Pales- 
trina’s Mass was its Lenten offering. 

Mr. Clokey’s cantata, “For He is 
Risen,” was sung by the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Pittsburgh, evoking favorable 
criticism by Harvey B. Gaul in the 
Post-Gazette. 

Southern ‘California Music Co., Ed- 
ward H. Uhl, president, celebrates its 
50th anniversary of service to musi- 
cians. With its present building of 
eight stories, and branch stores in 
Hollywood and San Diego, the Com- 
pany is to be congratulated. 

The Santa Barbara Choral Union of 
100 voices, under direction of Harold 
Gregson, presented Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Song of Hiawatha.” Next year Mr. 
Gregson will present Thomas’ “Swan 
and the Skylark” and Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” 

Many sunrise services took place at 
dawn Easter morning in Southern 
California. A chorus of 250 sang at 
Mt. Rubidoux in Riverside. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Orpheus Male 
Chorus, and a large children’s chorus 
all officiated at the Hollywood Bowl. 
At Peace Hill, Pacific Palisades, the 
Santa Monica. Brand and a Commun- 
ity Chorus furnished music; at prob- 
ably twenty other Southern California 
places Easter dawn was celebrated. 

Easter Sunday afternoon the First 
Baptist Choir, Alexander Stewart di- 
rector, Mabel Culver Adsit organist, 
gave its seventh annual Easter pro- 
gram, with music from traditional and 
modern composers. 

Palm Sunday the First M. E., Fred- 
erick Evans director, Alexander 
Schreiner organist, gave Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words.” and at All Souls’ the 
choir, Elsie Watkins Mills organist and 
director, sang Maunder’s “Olivet to 
Calvary.” 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir sang for 
the Girls’ Corner Club April 15 and for 
the Marlborough School: April 17. 

The 3m Wangerin just installed in 
St. Cecilia’s Church, was used Easter 
Sunday, and later, upon complete in- 
stallation, was formally opened with a 
program by Richard Keys Biggs. 

The new 4m Casavant in First 
Methodist, Hollywood, was formally 
dedicated Easter Sunday with a pro- 
gram by Amadee Tremblay, organist of 
St. Vincent’s. S. Earle Blakeslee, or- 
ganist and director of the church, pre- 
sented an excellent program for the 
Easter morning service. The new 
organ is beautiful in tone and volume. 

A very fine rendition of “The 

Crusaders” by Gade was given by the 
Choral-Oratorio Society, a chorus of 
about 100 voices, directed by Joseph 
Ballantyne. 
Clarence Mader of Immanuel Church has 
had an appreciative audience at his 
Wednesday recitals; he has played 15 out 
of the 25 already given, the other ten be- 
ing given by leading organists of South- 
ern California, and also the famous Lynn- 
wood Farnam and Warren D. Allen. The 
unique feature of this series is that no 
collection is asked, the church board hav- 
ing assumed all costs. 

Recitalists at St. Paul’s Cathedral dur- 
ing Holy Week were: Walter Hartley, 
Wm. Ripley Dorr, Dudley Warner Fitch, 
and Clarence Mader. 
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a a cordial invitation and visit the 
finest and largest lake in the Great Northeast, 
Moosehead Lake in northern Maine, 40 miles 
long and 20 miles wide—“like a silver platter 


in an unspoiled forest of green.” At Moose- 





head Lake Highlands, reached over excellent 
roads through the finest scenic spots in Maine, has been established 
a summer colony of beautiful cabins, some built for your visit, some to sell, 


some built for their owners to occupy the entire season. 


This is not a real-estate development. It is the permanent preserva- 
tion of one of the most picturesque and satisfying vacation spots in the 
entire East and the opening of it through good roads so that the Lake 
may be reached in comfort for the enjoyment of those for whom Nature 
alone can supply that nourishing relaxation so essential to the profession- 
al person’s prime business of “keeping fit” for the strenuous mid-winter 


activities. 


Moosehead Lake Highlands invites those who appreciate mountains 
j and lakes, and yet who want the comforts of electricity, running water, 
| bath, and the cheery log-fire—needed at the Lake Highlands on many a 
morning in the sultry month of August. Cabins with all modern improve- 
ments, but true Mountain Cabins none the less, are available at small 
rental by the day, week, or month. Only two full days of comfortable 

day-light touring by auto from New York City. 


Come by way of Portland, through Lewiston, Augusta, and Newport, 
to Greenville and Moosehead Lake Highlands; 
or take the shore route through Bath and 


Bangor. 


Come for a day or over-night, or stay a 
week or a month; buy or let us build you a 
cabin of your own on easy terms. Come, see 


for yourself. Or write for literature first. 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE HIGHLANDS, INC. 


GREENVILLE MAINE 
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Rochester, N. Y. 

GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
ZEE ORGAN CO. * 
Everett. Boston, Mars. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factury: Almance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall Green, Mass. 
K tN, GEO “t SON, INC. 
4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
20 Atlantic Street. 
252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 718 So. Broadway. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 
MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC, 
Merrick, L. L, N. Y¥. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgwood 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th 8t., 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
ROCHESTER ORGAN CO. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 
WELTE-TRIPP ORGAN CORP. 
Sound Beach, Conn. 


Main: 
Boston: 
Chicago: 


Room 915. 








Organ Architects 











tDefinitely allied to one Builder. 


BARNES, William H. 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

+tDOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
+LEET, Leslie N. 

Garwood, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 

333 Central Park West, New York City. 








Equipment and Various 

















DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 


Per instruments. 








Publishers 




















DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, J. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 

159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








5 ; Builders 

















AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; Hartford, Conn. 
New York: Astor Hotel, Broadway & 45th. 

BUHL ORGAN CO. 
Utica, N. Y. 

CASAVANT FRERES 
8t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 


New York, N. Y. 


4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 
Blowers, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 
Percussion Instruments, 
3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 


See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 
and Rebuilders | 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 
OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., (MOThaven: 
0807) 


SCHLETTE, Charl \. 
Church organs rebuilt, ed, repaired; yearly 


contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 














New York. 
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Denver and Boulder 
By Freperick J. BARTLETT 
Official Representative 

















Some months ago your correspondent 
wrote as to the possibilities of music 
during 1930. It might be interesting 
to know how the first quarter has 
shaped up against our prophecy. 
THE CHURCH Music in the 
churches has gone along in much the 
same old way. Mr. Newton Pashley 
(late of Chicago, and now dean at Den- 
ver Music College) is in charge at Cen- 
tral Presbyterian, Denver. Our good 
friend, the Editor of the Church Dept., 
‘'T. A. O., has seen fit to retire from 
his church activities at First Baptist, 
Boulder, for which we are deeply sorry. 


The Rocky Mountain Society of Or-- 


ganists at Denver is sponsoring a 
series of recitals, featuring local or- 
ganists. The plan we adopted at First 
M. E. Boulder, has been successful; 
we have been able to build up an or- 
chestra of forty five players, and a 








T.A.O. Directory 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, William H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
BARTLETT, Frederick J. . 

Woulder, Col.: 2403 Twelfth St. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
BUHRMAN, T. Scott, F.A.G.O. 

Editor, 467 City Hall Station, New York’ City. 
BUSH, Martin, W., A.A.G.O. 
Omaha, Neb.; 2037 Farnam S&t., 

DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 
Contributor, Review Department, 
418 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

FERINGER, Frederick, C. 

Seattle, Wash.; 1235 20th Ave. North. 

GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 
Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 

GROOM, Lester W. 

Chicago, Ill.; 1133 North La Salle St. 

HEIDEMANN, Paul H 
Cleveland, Ohio: 1643 East 75th St. 

JACOBS, A. Leslie 
Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 

KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 

LILLICH, George O. 

Oberlin, Ohio: 68 Elmwood Place. 

LOVEWELL, S. Harrison 
Boston, Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., Arlington. 


MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doc. 
British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire, England. 


MOSS, Thomas 
‘Washington, D. C.: Calvary Baptist Church. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 


PEARSON, Charles A. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 6332 Bartlett st. 


SMYTH, Arthur 
Australia Representative, 
42 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 


TOURISON, Edward R. 
@hila., Pa.: 17 Carpenter Lane, Mt. Airy. 


TURNER, George 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 


TYLER, Abram Ray 
Detroit, Mich.: 909 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 


‘Contributor, Children’s Choir 
110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 
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E. 
724 8. Fowler 8t. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


choir (volunteer) of thirty-five voices. 
These two groups have given half a 
dozen concerts during the winter, and 
are preparing another for May. No 
new organs noted to date, but we are 
living in hopes of a new 3m at our own 
church before our hair turns too gray. 
THE THEATER: Still in the throes 
of Canned Music, Canned Talk, Phono- 
graph sounds—front to back, plots 
taken from the latest Speakeasy on 
Broadway—featuring the latest up-to- 
the-minute hijackery, gangland, gun- 
men and their Molls. 

MUSIC IN GENERAL: Whilst 
Artist Series have been cut or seriously 
curtailed, the Slack-Oberfelder series in 
Denver has completed its season satis- 
factorily. The high spots of this 
series were the German Opera Co. and 
the Minneapolis Symphony. 

And that’s that. 


AS 


—WHARTON, TEXAS— 
The new Baptist Church opened May 
11, with a Hillgreen-Lane Organ install- 
ed by the Dallas representatives of the 
builders, the Will A Watkin Co. 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The American 
Organist published monthly at Staten Island, 
N. Y., for April, 1930. 

State of New Lae ss 
County of Richmond 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared T. S. Buhrman, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of The American Organist 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443. Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse side of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Organ Inter- 
ests, Inc, New York, N. Y.; Editor, T. 8S. 
Buhrman; Managing Editor, none; Business 
Managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give nares and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addressee: of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
stock.) Organ Interests, Inc., F. B. Buhrman, 
Richmond, N. Y., and T. S. Buhrman, Rich- 
mond, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders, owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

T. S. Buhrman, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September 1929. 
(Seal) Charles A. Wood. 
(My commission expires Mar. 30, 1932) 








Louis F. Mohr 
& Company 
ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


Electric Motors Installed. 
Splendid Rebuilt Organs 
Available at all Times. 


Telephone Day or Night 
SEDGWICK 5628 


2899 VALENTINE AVE., BRONX, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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—FRAZEE ORGAN CO.— 
First Congregational, Southington, 
Conn., has contracted for a 3m, for 
September dedication with Prof. 
Marshall S. Bidwell of Coe College as 
recitalist; contract by Harry Upson 


‘Camp representing the builders. 


George W. Stanley of Providence, R. 
I., has negotiated with Westminster 
Unitarian, that city, for a 2m Frazee 
Organ; Frederick W. Very is organist 
of the church. 

Trinitarian Congregational, Concord, 
Mass., will dedicate its 2m Frazee early 
next fall, Raymond C. Robinson of 
Boston officiating. 

South Primitive M. E., New Bedford, 
Mass., dedicated its 2m Frazee May 21, 
Gerald Foster Frazee at the console. 

The First M.E., Winthrop, Mass., 
dedicates its new building June 1st, 
with Harry Upson Camp at the new 
3m Frazee for the morning service and 
Gerald - Foster Frazee at the evening 
recital. 

Riverdale M.E., Gloucester, Mass., 
opened its new 2m Frazee with a re- 
cital by Harry Upson Camp. 

HOBART WHITMAN will substitute 
for A. Leslie Jacobs at Wesley M.E., 
Worcester, Mass., during July when Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacobs are in New York City. 


N.U = SCHOOL 
OF 
NORTHWESTERN 


UNIVERSITY M U $ ' C 


"By the Shore of Lake Michigan” 











The Department of 


Church and Choral Music 


offers courses in Organ and Church 
Service Playing, Choral Voice Train- 
ing, History of Church Music and 
Liturgies, Choir Organization and De- 
velopment, Composition, Art of Con- 
ducting, Choral Interpretation and in 
the critical study of the various kinds 
of Choral Music. Collateral facilities 
include a great Festival Chorus, a 
noted A Cappella Choir, highly de- 
veloped Glee Clubs and smaller choral 
groups, a Symphony Orchestra of 80 
members and a skilled Band of 150. 


Noted specialists lecture from time 
to time, the list comprising such au- 
thorities as Winifred Douglas, Earl E. 
Harper, Waldo S. Pratt, F. Melius 
Christiansen, John Finley Williamson, 
H. Augustine Smith, Marcel Dupré, 
Eric DeLamarter, Palmer Christian. 


The SIX-WEEK SUMMER SESSION 
begins June 23, 1930, the regular School 
Year, September 15, 1930. 


For description of courses, etc., and 
bulletins on various Church Music 
topics address the Director, 
Peter C. Lutkin, Room 41, 

1822 Sherman Avenue, 
Evanston, IIl. 














n the Linwood Boulevard Presbyterian Church 


Marked by its impressive central grouping of 
ofgan pipes into a majestic ensemble, the won- 
derful Kilgen Organ of the Linwood Blvd. 
Presbyterian Church of Kansas City is as 
truly beautiful as it is musically outstanding. 


§Great artists, master organists of world fame, 
failgen 


mS GEO. KILGEN & SON, Inc., 7 
NEW YORK, Steinway Hall ” 7” 


o . 
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r 4012 North Union Boulevard 4 
LOS ANGELES, 720 S. Broadway i ’ 


BUILDERS 








have repeatedly acclaimed this artistic instru- 
ment a musical triumph. Like all Kilgen 
Organs, both great and small, it combines all 
the richness and inspiration that ideal sacred 
music can give, with a rare sincerity of con- 


swruction which ensures lasting satisfaction. 
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as€ers 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHICAGO, Wrigley Bldg. 


CENTURIES 


